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BS PROS 


1912 






matic pilot to fly an aeroplane. 











1933 Automatic flight again won public 

acclaim in 1933 when Wiley Post 
made the first solo flight around the world 
with the Sperry automatic pilot as his 
“co-pilot” in the WINNIE MAE. 








19 4 The ote “pushbutton” aircraft, US. 
Air Force’s All-Weather Flying 
Division’s C-54, equipped with Sperry auto- 
matic pilot and automatic approach control, 
crossed the Atlantic both ways in 1947 with- 
out human hands touching the controls — 
‘uding take-offs and landings. 





















The first Sperry automatic ic pilot was 
flight tested in a Curtiss hydroaero- 
plane in 1912 at Hammondsport, New York. 
This was the world’s first gyroscopic auto- 





40 YEARS OF AUTOMATIC FLIGHT...BY SPERRY 


191 4 Lawrence Sperry, in a public 

demonstration of automatic flight 
in Paris, 1914, won the International 
Safety Competition with his “stable” 
aeroplane. 


1916 Ancestor of the guided missile was 

the aerial torpedo developed during 
1916-18 by Sperry working with the U.S. 
Navy. These automatically controlled “flying 
bombs” were tested over Great South Bay, 
Long Island. 








The first electronic automatic pilots 
flew thousands of B-24s in World 
War II and advanced the art of precision 
bombing by providing an improved stable 
platform. 


1 93 7 First completely automatic land- 

ings were made by the U.S. Army 
Air Corps in 1937 by coupling radio aids 
to the Sperry automatic pilot. 


194 
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19 5 2 The modern Gyropilot* flight control is the am of aes s 40 years of 

research, development and manufacture of automatic controls for aircraft. 
This versatile, all-weather pilot represents a high-performance technique for automatic 
control which is readily adaptable to all types of aircraft—airliners, executive craft, 
jets, helicopters, lighter-than-air ships and guided missiles. This technique pioneered 
by Sperry has led to a new fundamental concept of flight for the aircraft of tomorrow. 
Sperry Gyroscope Company Division of The Sperry Corporation, Great Neck, New York. 


#T.M. REG, U.S, PAT. OFF. 
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TO THE EDITOR 





Message Center 











Voluntary Service Important. . . 


Dear Sir: 

Lieutenant Colonel Rankin’s article Selective Service is the 
Answer is in my mind inappropriate for publication in the 
Marine Corps GAZETTE. 

I will not take issue with his thesis that Selective Service is 
in itself a useful device. That is another subject, to be argued 
on other grounds. 

I believe, however, that appearance of this article within the 
pages of the Gazette opens the way for a further assertion 
that the tradition of voluntary Marine Corps service is not im- 
portant. I believe that it is important—as much so today as it 
was 10, 20, or 50 years ago. 

It has been necessary in two great emergencies—World War 
II, and Korea—to augment our voluntary program with selec- 
tive service in order to meet a sudden expansion. But we have 
fought on scores of other occasions in scores of other places— 
with volunteer Marines alone. The fact that some of the finest 
Marines to ever wear the uniform have been draftees in no 
sense diminishes the traditional importance of a man being a 
Marine because he wants to be one. 

That voluntary aspect is such a precious thing that it is difh- 
cult to rationalize. Were it possible to do so, I feel sure that 
there would long since have been books written about it. 

Let us continue our efforts to preserve our volunteer char- 
acter. Let us do nothing—by inference or otherwise—to imply 
it has lost one iota of its significance. 


G. C. THomas, 
LtGen, USMC 


ED: An article in consonance with Marine Corps policy of 
voluntary service will appear in an early issue of the 
GAZETTE. 





Each month the GAZETTE pays five dollars for 
each letter printed. These pages are intended for 
comments and corrections on past articles and as a 
discussion center for pet theories, battle lessons, 


training expedients, and what have you. Corre- 


spondents are asked to keep their communications 
limited to 200 words or less. Signatures will be 
withheld if requested; however, the GAZETTE re- 
quires that the name and address of the sender 
accompany the letter as an evidence of good faith. 














Communism is the Foe... 


Dear Sir: 


Being an admirer of the Marine Corps for a number of 
reasons in general and, in particular, for the brilliant use its 
personnel has made of our helicopters, I take the liberty of 
writing you in connection with the article Background For 
Russian Action which appeared in the January 1952 issue of 
the Marine Corps Gazette. This article is interesting and 
contains a number of valuable historical references. I believe, 
however, that it calls for comment, and possibly correction. 
in connection with the following two important points: 

1. The reference to Russia being an aggressor nation even 
under the czars is misleading unless we also include the state- 
ment that, at that time, virtually all powerful European na- 
tions were aggressors fully as much as Russia. In fact, they 
continued to be aggressors even during the second half of 
the 19th century when Imperial Russia virtually discontinued 
attempts at further expansion. The following quotation from 
the book Armament and History by MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 
(pages 118-119) may illustrate this statement. Gen Fuller 
writes, “. .. .In the generation following that war (the Franco- 
Prussian), Great Britain acquired 4,754,000 square miles of 
territory; France—3,593,580; Germany—1,026,220, and Bel- 
gium 900,000—that is, 79 times her own size! These enormous 
annexations, rendered possible by the breech-loading ride. . . .” 

It may be added that Imperial Russia never had any con- 
flicts with the United States and on many occasions she ex- 
pressed friendship. Such was the case when Emperor Alexan- 
der II gave moral and even political support to President 
Lincoln during the Civil War. The sale of Alaska for an in- 
significantly small sum, even though fostered to some extent 
by a long-standing rivalry between Russia and Great Britain, 
was, nevertheless, an act of friendship toward the United States. 

2. The other and even more important point is the fact 
that in the current ideological conflict, which may well turn 
into an actual war, our true adversary is the Communist gov- 
ernment and the forces of the world revolution and not the 
historic Russian nation. It is important to stress this fact be- 
cause an error may be extremely costly in men and materials 
and may even prevent our winning the war. 

Needless to say, I would consider it an honor if your maga- 
zine would decide to quote this letter. 

I. I. Sixorsxy, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Ep: The honor to print your letter is ours. 
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> An entirely new kind of Long Dis- 
tance service is now being tried in 
Englewood, New Jersey. 

Ten thousand telephone customers 
in that city now dial their own calls to 
certain distant points. 


It’s easy to do and faster. Just by 
dialing two or three more digits than 
on a local call, they can reach any one 
of eleven million telephones in and 
around twelve cities from coast to coast. 





“SS 


SS 


you Call By Number. 





HELPFUL HINT — p eps a list of Long Distance numbers handy 
beside your telephone. Out-of-town calls go through faster when 





She's dialing California from Englewood. N. J 


a2ir<< 440644222 <42444224444464<4<%*% 


This new way of putting through 
Long Distance calls is another ex- 
ample of the way Bell System people 
are constantly planning and building 
to provide you with better telephone 
service. 


First comes the idea. Next the in- 
venting, manufacturing and trial in 
actual use. Then, as soon as possible, 
the extension of the improved service 
to more and more people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 









PAY LES 


GREATER COVERAGE F 






policy holders. 
and property damage liability, 1 


ages included in this policy. 


where in the United States 
against 14 named perils. 
lowest cost. 
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COMPLETE AUTO INSURANCE 


Immediate savings up to 30% from regular board rates which 
oy in your territory can be yours on this complete, low 
ost automobile insurance policy. 

surance Underwriters can reduce costs to you because they 
deal direct with a highly selected and specialized class of 
Protection against loss from bodily injury 


prehensive fire and theft coverage are only a few of cover- 


WORLD-WIDE FLOATER POLICY 


World-Wide Floater Policy covers everything personal any- 
Greatest coverage protection at 
2 Great Policies for Marine Corps Personnel 


nek FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


s NOW 


OR LESS MONEY: | 
L 


Government Services In- 


medical payments, and com- 






or abroad. Insures you 




















PUAOING : <.-ncccsvteesablaaniactaetnnet 


Sa Renk . 


214 BROADWAY 


pitino eneeeee . 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


formerly 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Not Affiliated with United States Government 


Single 
RaROCR TNR OE CRE ccccticdncsncinns 


= AME TIRING ccesiceerirncniens 


Business use . 
Ages of drivers —.... 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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| A. M. BOLOGN 


Complete uniform 





ESE & SONS 


Tailor and Haberdasher 
Quantico, 


U. 5. Marine Corps 
Outfitters Exclusively 


Va. 


Since 1918 


EVERYTHING MARINES NEED 


s, shirts, pants, 


ties, covers and emblems available 
for immediate delivery. 


Uniforms made to measure. 
Delivery time ranges from three 
l to thirty days. 












“I Still Have My Map” 


Dear Sir: 

In the February issue of the Gazette, in the article on 
Operation Killer, the following statement was made in the 
last paragraph on page 38: 

“Able Co of the Ist Bn was brought up to hold Hill 335 
while the 2d Bn moved over to protect the regimental right 
flank.” 

In the interest of keeping the records straight, it was C Co 
of the Ist Bn which was brought up to hold Hill 335. I was 
the Arty FO with C Co of 1/1 at that time and clearly re- 
member the incident. I still have my map with the position 


lotted. 
P CuirFrorp J. PEasopy, 


IstLt, USMC 
Ep: For our money, you can fire for effect. Any counter- 
fire from our readers? 


Right Course—Wrong School . . . 
Dear Sir: 

For over a year now I have been doing my bit to assist the 
Extension School in the accomplishment of its assigned mission 
—to parallel by correspondence courses the instruction offered 
by the residence schools in Quantico, Virginia. I was slightly 
less than gratified upon picking up my December issue of the 
GazeTTE to read a letter from Capt McKiever in which he 
recommended officer promotion examinations be discontinued 
permanently and a system of compulsory education on pro- 
fessional military subjects through MCI correspondence courses 
be substituted. The Marine Corps Institute is a fine institute 
and offers a variety of excellent courses; however, correspond- 
ence courses on professional military subjects just are not in 
its field. I believe the Extension School, Marine Corps 
Schools, is the establishment the captain had in mind, as this 
School offers courses on professional military subjects on the 
basic, junior, and senior level for officers and staff NCOs. 

I might add that this apparent misunderstanding as to 
which type of instruction is offered by the Marine Corps 
Institute and which type by the Extension School is fairly 
common throughout the Corps. To forward a Marine’s re- 
quest for the Course T512.5, “Shopwork on the Farm,” to 
the Marine Corps Institute for action and at the same time 
receive a request for the Subcourse J-15(I), “Aviation Em- 
ployment,” that has been forwarded from the Marine Corps 
Institute for action, is not an uncommon transaction in the 
regular course of business of the Extension School. 

Raymonp D. WRIGHT, 


LtCol, USMC 
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"Git thar 
Fustest...’’ 


The homespun rule of old General Forrest 
is a mighty concept in fast-moving military 
plans today. 


One man or thousands — traveling among 
more than 500 cities and principal military es- 
tablishments in the U.S. and abroad — they 
get there first via the Scheduled Airlines. 





AIR TRAVEL (Official or Furlough) 


SAVES... 
TIME—80% or more. 
MEN—4 out of 5 hrs. travel-time. 


MONEY—Compare fares, meals, 
extras, travel-time Pay Dollars! 











INSURANCE—Only on SCHEDULED Airlines: $5,000 to $25,000 
at 25c to $1.25; covers Stateside and some foreign travel. 


TRANSPORTATION OFFICERS 
10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TRs. 


oa 


OF THE U.S.A. 


ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS 


~ Scheduled Airlines 


NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 


CAPITAL AIRLINES PIEDMONT AVIATION 
CENTRAL AIRLINES PIONEER AIR LINES 
CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES RESORT AIRLINES 


ROBINSON AIRLINES 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 


COLONIAL AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 
DELTA AIR LINES 
EASTERN AIR LINES 
EMPIRE AIR LINES 


FRONTIER AIRLINES UNITED AIR LINES 
INLAND AIR LINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 


MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 
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‘ pote the benefits of United Services 
Automobile Association Insurance. Only 
commissioned and warrant officers are eli- 
gible for membership. Over 100,000 mem- 
bers shared in $2,995,269.00 dividend re- 
turned to our policyholders during 1951. 
Write for information on how you can 
profit from membership in this exclusive 
30-year-old association. 

ITED S RVICES 
UATE We bsociation 


UNITED SERVICES Automobile Association 
Dept. G, 1400 E. Grayson Street - San Antonio 8, Texas 
Without obligation, send information on automobile insurance: 


Car Yeor Moke Model Body Type Pass. Capacity 





Serial No, Motor No.___No. Cyls.___Cost___ Date Purch, New or Used__ 


Factory Price Current Year & State Registration 





haid 





Age of Youngest Driver in your H 
Is Cor Used for Business Purposes Other Than to and from Work? ..... Vet 0 au 


Name & Rank 





Military Address 





If car not at above address, give location of car 
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FINEST PERSONAL EQUIPMENT 


High Standard Pistols 
Winchester Rifles & Shotguns, Western Ammunition 
Berns-Martin & Heiser-Built Belts & Holsters 
Lyman Sights, Saturn Scopes, Ideal Tools 
Royal Portable Typewriters 


Smith & Wesson Revolvers, 


YOU CAN RELY ON EVALUATED GEAR! 


Write for Military Discounts & Shipping Information 


EVALUATORS LTD. 


Showroom: : 
1 Woodland Dr. Quantico, Va. Telephone: 
Triangle, Va. Triangle 80-J 















Some Ask to Fight .. . 
Dear Sir: 

In response to Lt Ryan’s article, Nobody Wants To Be A 
Fighting Man, in your April 1952 issue, I suggest that he 
change the title to, “Not Everybody Wants To Be A Fighting 
Man.” 

To prove that there are exceptions to his pessimistic com- 
mentary, let me refer him to the officers who pleaded and 
cajoled and pounded their fists on the G-I’s desk at Camp 
Pendleton in order to go to Korea with the Ist Mar Brigade 
in July 1950. 

Did Lt Ryan hear of the two men who risked court martial 
to stow away on one of the transports carrying the brigade to 
Korea? 

Let me refer him to the men at Camp Pendleton who pulled 
strings and worked deals to make certain that they accom- 
panied the Ist Mar Div when it left the States. 

Let me refer him to the scores of members of the Ist 
Armored Amphib Bn who voiced their disappointment when 
they found that their unit was to stay in Japan instead of 
participating in the big show at Inchon. Many were later 
transferred, at their own request, to infantry units of the 
division. 

And finally, let me refer him to one of our better known 
general officers who, in a recent magazine article, was dubbed. 
“toughest of the Leathernecks,” and to the hundreds of Ma- 
rines who would gladly go into combat under his inspiring 


R. H. Prent, 
IstLt, USMC 


leadership. 


Balanced Training . . . 





Dear Sir: 

In reference to the letter of Sgt McDonald in the April 
issue, I agree with him wholeheartedly about the training 
schedule. 

A step in the right direction has been taken by the 2d Mar 
Div at Camp Lejeune. Besides allotted time for combat prin- 
ciples, first-aid, map reading, etc., time has been set aside in 
the units’ training program for lectures on world affairs, Com- 
munism, and related subjects. It is the consensus that this is 
necessary to balance the training for Marines so that they may 
gain a better understanding of the doctrines of the world we 
live in. 

Frank V. Georce, JR., 


2dLt, USMCR 
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COSTS LESS—DOES MORE 


err ; ‘ The Bendix Ignition Analyzer is available for airborne 
Analyzer by airline operators, airplane builders and or portable-airborne installations with high or low tension 
industry in general is the finest possible tribute to its out- magneto or battery ignition. Predicts spark plug failure 

before it occurs... checks spark plugs on a large, easy- 
to-read screen ... costs less than comparable analyzers. 


The wide-spread acceptance of the Bendix Ignition 


standing efficiency. It will pay to find out more about this 
outstanding Bendix product. Literature available on request. 


Gendiv SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION OF = 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK AVIATION CORPORATION 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
Brouwer Building, 176 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ¢ 582 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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Numerical Mist . . . 
0% 000 1,290, O99 20 
w,389-0% gore "380, 0% 100, 
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%4 00}: 200, a” 





Dear Sir: 


With reference to the article The New Look in Grids, by 
Maj John W. Barnes USA, which appeared in the January 
1952 issue of the Marine Corps Gazette, I would like to 
discuss the following with you. 

In the Universal Transverse Mercator Grid system each 
zone of a width of six degrees has been given its own 100,000- 
meter grid, the origin of which is formed by the intersection 
of the zonal central meridian and the equator. 

From figure 7 and the accompanying text on page 44 the 
method of lettering the rows and columns of the 100,000- 
meter squares becomes quite clear. The method of numerical 
identification, however, as given in figure 8 (page 45), is 
harder to follow. 

In the third revised edition of Map and Aerial Photograph 
Reading Complete, I read that each zonal origin—being the 
basis on which all grid lines are identified numerically—has for 
the northern hemisphere a northing of 0 meters and an easting 
of 500,000 meters, these values being for the southern hemi- 
sphere respectively 10,000,000 and again 500,000 meters. 

Returning to figure 8 of the Gazette articles we notice that 
in compliance with the above mentioned method of numerical 
identification, the righthand borderline of square 2 PTM has 
actually been numbered 500,000. The southern borderline of 
the square however should—to my opinion—have been num- 
bered 1,200,000 (12 x 100,000 meters above the equator—see 
figure 7) instead of 4,380,000. 

I would appreciate very much indeed if you would be good 
enough to clarify this numerical mist for me. 

Victor J. L. Brom, 
Capt, Netherlands Marine Corps 


Ep: Realizing we might make a pea-soup fog out of the 
“numerical mist” if we tried to clear up the problem, 
we sent your letter to the author. Here is his answer: 


Dear Sir: 

In reference to Capt Blom’s letter, my only comment is: 
“Is my face red!” 

Capt Blom is entirely correct. The lowest numbered hori- 
zontal grid line in figure 8 should be 1,200,000 and not 4,380,- 
000 as shown. Figure 9, of course, is likewise in error. 

When I wrote the article, I made no attempt to tie the 
examples of figures 7 and 8 together. To illustrate the basic 
concept of the 6° by 8° zones, I selected at random 2P, and 
for the 100,000-meter grid square within 2P, I selected MT, 
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Marine Officer’s 


h AY 


Individually tailored to 
your measure—Of ma- 
terials approved in ac- 




















cordance with specifica- 

\f aj tions of Marine Corps 
J | Headquarters. Assuring 

£ “4 complete satisfaction. 


Reasonable Prices 


Terms Extended 





Jos. A. WILNER & Co. 


Custom Tailors Since 1897 


Cor. 


14th and H Sts. N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















FAMOUS BRITISH 
COMMANDO KNIFE 


$3.00 postpaid, complete with 


original leather sheath (for 
belt and boot) 


Official Issue 
“FAIRBAIRN FIGHTING KNIFE” 


Authentic World War II weapon. Marked 
“England.” The actual knife used by Brit- 
ish Commandos and U.S. Rangers in hand- 
to-hand combat, Blade 7” and overall 12”. 
New, blued. 


Airborne Ranger Sgt. G.L.D. says, “We 
have found your knife does the job best in 
hand-to-hand combat. Most of our men 
carry your knife.” 

U.S.M.C. Cpl. B.D.S. says, “In Korea | 
carried one of these knives. It was a good 
knife which I made use of several times.” 

Send check, cash or money order for 
$3.00. For U.S. and A.P.O. or F.P.O. air- 
mail, add 80c per knife. Calif. residents 
add 3% state tax. 


PASADENA FIREARMS 60,, vept. 29 


972 East Colorado Street, Pasadena 1, California 














The few flights made by man into the 
stratosphere have been of short duration. 
Scientists have not yet created a space 
station where man could stay. Your blood 
would boil if your body were exposed 
to the thin atmosphere of the strato- 
sphere. But what would happen to elec- 
tronic equipment operating up there? 
Engineers must know the answer in 
order to design and build equipment that 
will operate dependably anywhere. RCA 
engineers at Camden, N. J., have a prac- 
tical way of testing equipment under any 
conditions to which it might be exposed. 
When RCA test laboratory engineers 
want stratosphere conditions they go into 
a “weather box” and accurately repro- 
duce them. It’s like moving the strato- 
sphere down into their laboratory. 


® In a specially constructed room, 14 
feet square and 10 feet high—known as 
the “stratosphere chamber”—engineers 
simulate the atmospheric conditions en- 
countered at any altitude up to 70,000 
feet (13.2 miles). 

Heating and refrigeration equipment 
within this chamber can create tempera- 
tures from 185 degrees F. to minus 85 
degrees F, All climates can be simulated 
... the hot, dry Sahara . . . frigid wastes 
of Siberia . . . steamy jungles of South 


You’ll find RCA Service Engineers with the U.S. Air, Land and Sea Forces. 





RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


We move the stratosphere 


DOWN fo Camden 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, N. J. 


Pacific . . . the snow-capped peaks of the 
Himalaya. The weather of any place on 
earth can be made-to-order in RCA’s 
“stratosphere chamber.” 


Other specialized chambers, in RCA’s 
test laboratory, subject electronic equip- 
ment to such scientific torture tests as 
vibration, impact shock, aging, salt spray, 
water submersion, blast wave, life-test for 
moving parts. These exhaustive labora- 
tory tests are only one phase of RCA’s 
quality control program to give our 
Armed Forces better weapons. ..to make 
equipment last longer in actual use. 





RCA “STRATOSPHERE CHAMBER” at Camden, 
N. J. In this 50-ton chamber, RCA equipment can 
be tested under any conditions of altitude, tempera- 
ture or humidity it is likely to meet in military service. 
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which is correctly located within the grid square. 

To illustrate the concept of locating a point within a grid 
square (figures 8 and 9, which are inter-related), I drew a 
100,000-meter grid square (figure 8) and assigned to it, at 
candom, the grid line values shown in the published article. 
I made no attempt to correlate figure 8 with figure 7 as I 
most assuredly should have done. 

The principles explained in the article are still valid. | 
apologize for my oversight in not making all my illustrations 


and examples interdependent. 
JoHn W. Barnes, 


Maj, CE 
When Chips are Down... 
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Dear Sir: 


[ have just finished reading the letter “Let’s Trim Ship” by 
istLt Richard S. McCutchen in the January Marine Corps 
GAZETTE. 

Point One: The lieutenant asks: Do we still have “superb 














esprit de corps?” 

[ for one think we still have, for example the breakout of 
the Ist Mar Div from “nightmare alley” in Korea, December 
1951. The fighting withdrawal from Yudam-ni, Hagaru-ri, 
and Koto-ri is unsurpassed in military annals. I won’t go into 
this superb feat at this time because it is now history, and 
we all know why and how it was accomplished. The “esprit 
de corps” of the present day Marine Corps may not show 
through the surface as it once did, but when the chips are 
down it will show. 

Point Two: Why do some Marines wear their uniforms like 
the “zoot-suiters.” 

The improper wearing of uniforms on and off the post could 
be curbed, if not entirely stamped out by a few orders from 
unit commanders. This I believe is a local habit, not uni- 
versal throughout the Corps. The old “monkey see, monkey 
do” routine. Once the order is issued, it should be rigidly 
enforced by both officers and NCOs. 

Point Three: The discipline of which we are proud, is it 
going? 

I agree with the lieutenant in principal on our discipline—it 
isn’t what it was in the old Corps. You must realize, how- 
ever, that this was brought on by the great expansion of the 
Corps and the inexperience and youth of a lot of our junior 
NCOs, and some senior NCOs for that matter. Ten or 15 
years ago a Marine was considered an “earbanger” if he made 
PFC on his first enlistment. Now what do we have?—all 
PFCs when they finish boot camp. The next few months 
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they are corporals and then sergeants, if they keep out of 
trouble and pass their GMST. We have to admit this is a 
fair system for promotion, the fairest we have ever had. 

Point Four: What about boot camp? Where did it go? 

We still have a boot camp, lieutenant. A much improved 
boot camp in my estimation. The recruit of today probably 
doesn’t have as many knots on his head when he finishes boot 
camp as he did in the old Corps, but he will have a lot more 
knowledge of military subjects. I finished boot camp at 
Parris Island in 1938. Some will consider me an “old salt.” 
Others will consider me a “boot” depending on the amount 
of time they have in. When I left boot camp I could do 
“squads right” or “squads left” with the best of them. I knew 
my ’03 rifle inside and out and keep it as clean and shining 
as new money. My high-top shoes could be used as a mirror 
for shaving. But could I apply first aid in the field? No! 
Could I purify water for drinking purposes? No! Did I know 
where the Marines got the nicknames “Devil Dogs,” “Leather- 
necks,” or “Canvas Legs?” No! Had I ever seen a training 
film? Yes! One, and that on the gas mask, 1917 vintage. 
Had I ever heard of the Articles For The Government Of 
The United States Navy? No! Had I ever seen a compass? 
No! And didn’t see one until two years later. The only time 
a PFC or corporal talked to me for one year after boot camp, 
was to “chew me out” for something. I honestly wanted to 
learn military subjects but could never get anyone to teach 
me anything but guard duty, the BAR, and how to scrub 
decks. In those days a private went on liberty with a private. 
a corporal with a corporal, etc., but what do we have todav? 
T have seen PFCs on liberty with sergeants. 

However, we must admit that what we actually have done 
is to swap some things for other things. We are changing, 
lieutenant. The world is changing, and we must change with 
it for the better. The regulars, the reserves, and the draftees 
will be in there pitching when the chips are down. This. | 


helieve, is the acid test. James T. Guin. 


MSgt, USMC 


Kind Words from MCI... 
Dear Sir: 

May we at the Marine Corps Institute take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you on the Gazette’s all-time circulation 
high achieved in January. 

It is indeed with a feeling of pride in your continued good 
work that we also wish you the best of luck and skill as you 
begin your 36th year of publishing. 

The Gazette has always been a source of inspiration to 
those engaged in Marine Corps publicity and an important 
morale booster to the thousands of Marines throughout the 
world who eagerly await its publication each month. 

Therefore, the Institute joins these thousands in thanking 
you for a job well done and looking to you for even greater 
success in the years to come. 

Cuartes J. Ketty, 
IstLt, USMC 














The marines have landed! Torn roads, blasted bridges, raging 
rivers can’t hold back the steady, abundant flow of supplies 
vitally needed for victory. Guns, drugs, plasma, clothes are 
flown over impassable terrain by Fairchild’s battle-proved ‘'Fly- 
ing Boxcar.” 

Battle-proved to deliver dependably—with or without an air- 
uield—rugged and versatile for any combat assignment, the 
Fairchild C-119 lives up to its designers’ intentions, giving speed, 
stamina, and utility under toughest conditions. It never lets our 
armed forces down! That’s why the C-119 is number one all- 


WITH Fe | UT A purpose transport for military airlift operations of the UN forces 
in Korea, in Europe and in the United States. 
SINGLE BLISTER 


aa 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD Arcat Division 


Hagerstown, 
Other Divisions: Engine Division, Farmingdale, N. Y. Stratos Division, Bay Shore, L. |. N. Y.. Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, L. |. N. Y. 








PLEASE MAKE 
MY DADDY 
WELL 












“Mom says he is not in Korea any more. So I thought ° 
he would come home to us. But now Mom says he is in a -—————_ 
Navy hospital and he needs blood to get well. I wanted w 





to help, but they can’t take my blood till I am 18. Please 
give my Dad some blood so he will come home to us ARMED FORCES 
soon.” 
Our Armed Forces require 300,000 pints of blood every BLOOD DONOR PROGRAM 


month to save the lives of wounded men in hospitals in 
Korea, Japan and the U. S., and to rebuild reserves that 


could be wiped out in a single national disaster. The need 
has never been greater. Make your appointment for a CA LL YO U R 
blood donation today. And keep it for the sake of thou- RED CRO S S TO D AY! 


sands of men whose lives still depend upon you. 

















> » WHAT HAPPENED TO THAT PINT OF BLOOD YOU WERE GOING TO GIVE? 


















Notes on Our Authors 


Under his slouched hat is 
LtCol Robert D. Heinl, Jr., 
who eulogizes The Old 
Slouch Hat on page 30. The 
field hat that he is wearing, 
incidentally, was the model 
for the story illustration. 

Col Heinl is a graduate of 
Yale (’37) and various artil- 
lery and naval gunfire schools. His first tour of 
duty was in the USS Tuscaloosa, followed by serv- 
ice with the 5th Marines and the 3d and 4th Defense 
Bns (He was in on the defense of Pearl Harbor). 
In 1943, Col Heinl went to flight training and then 
served as a naval gunfire officer in the New Hebrides 
and Iwo Jima campaigns. In 1946, he was OinC, 
Historical Division and is now Director of the 


NGFO School, MCS, Quantico. 








Majs Leslie A. Gilson, Jr., (left) 
and Martin J. Sexton (below) are 
the co-authors of Realism, page 38, 
2 report on combat training. 

Maj Gilson was commissioned in 
1942, joined the 21st Marines and 
served as S-3 of the Ist Bn 
through the Bougainville and 
Guam operations. After he had 
recovered from wounds received on Guam, the ma- 
jor returned to the 3d Mar Div and was its as- 
sistant G-3 through the Iwo Jima campaign. 

After the war, Maj Gilson instructed at MCS, 
Quantico, joined the 5th Marines on Guam in 1948, 
went to Shanghai with the 9th Marines, and then re- 
turned to his S-3 assignment with the 5th Marines. 
He wears the Bronze Star with Combat V, Purple 
Heart, PUC with two stars, Navy Unit Commenda- 
tion, and the Asiatic-Pacific ribbon with four stars. 
The major is currently OinC, Division of Public 
Information, New York City. 

Maj Sexton joined the Marine Corps in 1941, did 
duty as a DI at Parris Island, and was commis- 
sioned in 1942. He served overseas 
with the 3d Raider Bn in WW II 
and with the lst Mar Div in Korea 
from August 1950 to May 1951. At 
present he is S-3, 3d Marines, 3d 
Mar Div. His awards include the 
Silver Star, two Bronze Stars, three 
Air Medals, and the Purple Heart. 
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On page 44, IstLt Clifton Rich 
offers a solution to the problem of 
keeping Company Records in Com- 
bat. Lt Rich has almost 12 years 
in the Marine Corps, is an ex-first 
sergeant and a former Paramarine 
(4th Para Bn), and is now the per- 
sonnel officer 2d Bn, 6th Marines. 
During WW II he served with Wpns Co, 26th Ma- 
rines; the Ist Prov Brigade; and FMF Pac in 
Tsingtao, China. 








LtCol William R. Watson’s 
common sense approach to 
combat intelligence in The 
S-2’s Crystal Ball, page 34, 
stems from 11 years work in 
that field. He was an intelli- 
gence officer all through WW 
II, first with the lst Mar Div 
and later with the 6th Mar 
Div on Okinawa. Between FMF assignments he es- 
tablished and directed the Combat Intelligence 
School, Camp Lejeune. Col Watson is now in Korea. 








LtCol C. J. Fleps urges military men to realize 
that there can be No Victory Without Economy, 
page 47. Col Fleps was commissioned in the Marine 
Corps from the Naval Academy in 1938, served in 
Cavite, and then went to flight training in 1942. 
After getting his wings he served with MAG-25 and 
2d MAW headquarters during WW II, earning the 
DFC, Bronze Star, Air Medal, and a Ltr of Com- 
mendation. He is now head of the Reserve Branch, 
Division of Aviation. 





Capt James W. Donnell (Fall Out One!, page 15) 
has spent most of his 11 years in the Marine Corps 
either commanding infantry units or teaching in- 
fantry tactics. He was wounded on Saipan while 
leading a rifle platoon. In the intervals between 
service in the infantry, Capt 
Donnell has had two years 
of sea duty (1941-43), I-I 
duty at Tulsa, Okla., and at 
present is Officer Procure- 
ment officer for the south- 
eastern US, with headquar- 
ters in Atlanta. 
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Engineered for Close Air Support 


Lessons learned under fire in the fiercely 
fought battles of Korea have dictated the specifi- 
cations for America’s latest attack-type airplane— 
the AU-1 Corsair. 


Retaining the basic design features of the famous 
F4U Corsair, the AU-1 is powered by a Pratt & 
Whitney R-2800 single-stage engine to gain the ulti- 
mate in low level performance. Extra armor plate 


has been added to protect pilots from ground fire, 
and numerous internal changes have been made. 


Thus once again the basic Corsair design, first 
laid down in 1938, has shown its amazing capacity 
to be adapted for specialized tactics. In a dozen 
years of uninterrupted production, more than 12,000 
Corsairs have been built. Six versions of this one 
airplane type have seen action in Korea. 


Chance Vought Aircraft . sass, 1s 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 








Here’s a way to give your NCOs some on- 
the-job training with the next echelon 





&® “HELLO, Captain. REGIMENT JUST SENT US WORD 
to transfer eight corporals and six sergeants to division. 
Two of each rank must come from your company.” 

Just when you are sure that next month’s field maneu- 
vers are shaping up, the adjutant gives you a phone call. 
Well, here we go again; replacement, then retraining. 
Right here, I want to emphasize that the above order 
shouldn’t throw any company commander for a loss, and 
{ believe it won’t if he’ll try out the following method 
of training his subordinate leaders. Let us jump right 
into an attack with a rifle company on maneuvers. (You 
can follow the tactical situation on the sketch, page 16.) 
“Cactus One, this is Danger Easy Six—Bring your tanks 
forward to Doe Doe Ridge—Over.” (pause) “Cactus One. 
this is Danger Easy Six—Bring your tanks forward to 
Doe Doe Ridge—Over.” (pause, no answer) “Cactu- 
One, this is Danger Easy 
Six. How do you hear me? 
—Over.” 

Capt Easy swore. He turned 
to Sgt June, platoon guide, 
3d platoon, “Sergeant, the 
300 won’t get Cactus. Fire 
the purple streamer from 
here. Wait for the tanks to 
come up. I'll be over with 
the 1st platoon for about five 
minutes . . . then I’ll come 
back here.” Then to his red- 
headed radio operator: “Let 
me know if that new battery 
does the trick, otherwise we 
need another 300, pronto.” 
His instructions completed, 
he moved in the direction of 
the company right flank now 
anchored on Doe Doe. 

Sgt June checked his M-1 
rifle. He inserted a crimped 


FALLOUT ONE!" 















































cartridge, adjusted the grenade on his launcher, and fired 
a purple streamer into the sky. He waited. Forty seconds 
later he saw the tank platoon rumble toward him. 
Samuel Bolingreen June, MOS 0316, Sgt USMC, had 
been a good squad leader. Now, as of 25 days ago, he 
was platoon guide, 3d platoon. As a squad leader, June 
had opportunity to apply maneuver. He assigned mis- 
sions to his fire teams, he designated targets, and he pre- 
scribed formations that he deemed best to take objectives. 
The responsibilities of a non- 
commissioned officer over 
12 Marines, whether in the 
barracks, on guard duty, at | 
parade, or in the field were 4‘ 
instilled in him. Sgt June tee 


By Capt |. W. Donnell 
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knew the duties of platoon guide. As a squad leader he 
had observed his own “third in command” and had read 
the field manuals. In the last 25 days he had been up to 
his helmet in supply, camouflage, and security. Yes, Pla- 
toon Guide June contacted the company exec and 
the supply sergeant plenty these days. But now, what 
about preparations to become platoon sergeant? The 
colonel had said many times... . 

“Every man in this battalion will be prepared at any 
time to take over the duties of individuals one rank senior 
in the command chain.” 

From duty NCO watches, June remembered adminis- 
trative details necessary for police, mess, sick call, leave, 
and liberty. He had ample opportunity as a squad leader 
to appreciate the need for care and maintenance of equip- 
ment and clothing. Here though, on maneuvers, how does 
the rifle platoon commander and his “second in com- 
mand” coordinate platoon actions with adjacent and at- 
tached units, and—to the satisfaction of Capt Easy? 

When the 3d platoon was placed in support, Capt Easy 
had ordered June to report to him. “Stick with me for 
awhile, sergeant,” said the skipper. “Observe what hap- 
pens around here. If you have any questions or com- 
ments, ask ’em.” 

There weren’t many men accompanying the captain. 
Lt Howe from the 10th Marines was nearby. Lt Jones 
of the machine gun platoon and Lt Smith, mortar section 
leader, were around a lot. The redhead and his SCR-300, 
and of course wiry little “Ski,” the company music, 
stuck to the old man like target paste. But that was about 
it. Right off the bat Capt Easy said, “June, get back to 
the CP and tell the exec that I’m waiting for the engineer 
detail and their bangalores. You guide them up to me 
soon as you can.” So he chased back 400 yards and 
passed the message to the company executive officer. 

Waiting at the command post, he overheard the first 
sergeant saying into the EE8 to battalion, “That’s right, 
two 5th pay grade, MOS 0311—yeh, that’s correct—no 
foul-up this time.” 

“So that is why Platoon Sergeant Third was read off 
by the First Soldier,” mused Platoon Guide June, “He’s 
got to report the correct specs to battalion, so as to get 
proper replacements.” 

Back with the captain again, he remembered the in- 
telligence concerning a mine field placed by Aggressor 
some 200 yards this side of Doe Doe Ridge. He heard the 
skipper orient the engineers, and he watched them move 
to accompany the 2d platoon on the left. A picture of the 
company frontal attack on Doe Doe materialized in his 
mind: lst and 2d platoons forward, 2d on the left. First 
platoon keep the machine gun section attached. Tanks 
support by fire until mine field is breached, then come 
through the 2d platoon zone of action on signal from 
CO Easy. Mortars remain back near the 3d platoon, pre- 
pared for on-call fires. Two remaining machine gun sec- 
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tions place direct fire on the objective from that embank- 
ment to the right there, until masked by the Ist platoon. 
“Yep, that was the picture.” Then a thought occurred to 
him. “Captain, I know what you told the rifle platoons 
about reorganizing on Doe Doe Ridge, but what did you 
tell the rest of the company?” 

“Well,” answered Easy CO, “you know that after the 
Ist and 2d have moved all the way across and set up in 
their assigned sectors, the 3d will move without further 
orders to that scrub growth, just at the base of the ridge.” 
The CO continued, “Machine guns will set up forward on 
the objective, displacing by section from their embank- 
ment position. Mortars will move up to that defilade to 
the left of the 3d platoon. You know Smitty, the mortar 
corporal who is now observing with the 2d platoon—I can 
give the 60mm mortars the word to move either through 
him, or over the 536. Remember the bazookas? I took 
them away from the platoons for this attack. All three 
are just over there, behind that artillery radio, see? They 
are ready to go into position, two up one back, covering 
the grassy field to the right front of the objective. We 
didn’t spot any bunkers on Doe Doe, so I’ve kept the 
rocket launchers under my control as an AT Sunday 
punch! 

“Now while we’re at it, let me brief you on the very 
important CP - OP coordination necessary in all company 
operations.” The skipper was speaking in slow, deliberate 
tones. “Lieutenant XO is the ‘number two man’ in this 
outfit. When your rifle platoon is boondocking independ- 
ently, we have company headquarters practice liaison, 
or exchange of information from me to him and back 
again. That’s necessary so that the first sergeant, supply 
sergeant, and any attached leaders get the word during 
the firefight. First, we use the 536. Having Danger 
Easy Five on the company net is all important. Second, 





because of the 536’s limitations, we always make sure 
that I have a runner, and that the company exec has the 
remaining runners at all times. 

“That is not enough, so I keep the machine gun pla- 
toon leader and mortar section leader oriented up here, 
and the exec gives the first sergeant the dope back there. 
In addition, I have you here. Of course, you only come 
up for a few hours at most but I rotate the platoon 
guides and sometimes a machine gun section leader or 
mortar squad leader, too. And all of you get on-the-spot 
observation of the entire company maneuver, thus pre- 
paring you for platoon sergeant jobs and, in addition, 
assuring me that I have a capable liaison NCO from 
OP to CP. 

“Another thing, if I can get another SCR-300 [ll put 
it right with the exec guarding the battalion tactical net 
so he can keep further informed when the S-3 or the colo- 
nel are transmitting to Easy Company. I stress that it 
takes more than one man to run a company in this man’s 
war. The exec is busy. He and headquarters are keeping 
up the ‘war.’ The CP must be kept familiar with the 
ever-changing situation.” The captain paused. “Whew, 
that was a long spiel. Now let’s get on with the company 
CP displacement. I always warn the exec first, before he 
moves. We merely keep the CP leap-frogging behind the 
company center, reconnoitering positions for its displace- 
ment before it moves. Sometimes the CP has to function 
on the move. All this means that the wiremen, jeep driv- 
er, and everyone else must know where the CP is at 
all times.” 

“Looks like your OP is the right hand and the CP is 
the left hand of this company command system, Cap- 
tain,” said Sergeant June. 

“Check. You see how important it is for all company 
headquarters personnel to know cover and concealment, 
dispersion, and security? You can bet your boots they 
use those entrenching tools as much as anyone else.” 

June heard Lt Howe, the artillery forward observer. 
call down fires while the company moved forward and 
occupied Doe Doe Ridge. 
He watched the 2d platoon 
leader move to the right and 
extend his platoon frontage 
in order to maintain physical 
contact with the Ist platoon. 

The skipper signaled to 
him. “Come on, June, let’s 
check with One and Two on 
their reorganization.” Pla- 
toon Guide June accompanied 
Easy CO to the Ist platoon 
area. He learned that the pla- 
toon leaders of both the Ist 
and 2d platoons had checked 
their tie-in point. Each 
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platoon sergeant had oriented the machine gun leaders 
on their respective platoon positions and were supervis- 
ing the emplacement of riflemen and machine gunners so 
as to occupy mutually supporting areas on Doe Doe’s for- 
ward slopes. Capt Easy checked the entire company area. 
He assigned firing positions for the rocket launchers, and 
explained his bazooka positions to Cactus One. They 
agreed on fields of fire for the tank platoon. The tanks 
went into defensive positions on Doe Doe. Capt Easy 
told June that he expected the tanks to pull back for re- 
fueling before dark. “Another reason for keeping those 
3.5s together in headquarters.” 

“Now you get back to the 3d platoon. I'll be back 
there pretty quick. Want to see how your outfit is tied 
in with the CP and mortars.” The skipper turned and 
was immediately talking to the artillery FO. The redhead 
had battalion on the radio. 

Platoon Guide Sam June returned to the 3d platoon. 

“Let’s see, after the lieutenant issued his order to the 
platoon, I reported to the skipper. That was 1220. It’s 
now nearly 1700,” June’s thoughts continued. “In about 
four and a half hours, I saw the company control system 
in operation. I watched the signals, heard the orders, 
assisted in transmitting messages. I observed platoons 
maintaining contact during an attack, saw the captain 
control fire support and engineers. I learned that platoon 
leaders are expected to know what other platoons are 
doing, and at the same time run their own outfits.” 

As he walked up to the platoon sergeant, 3d platoon, 
he heard Lou Smoke, 2d squad leader, call out, “Hey 
Sam, how’d you like the big picture?” 

A company commander should be assured that all his 
Marines can perform effectively at the command, “Fall 
out one!” The responsibility for constant orientation ot 
the company executive officer is his. Further, his personal 
attention to on-the-spot training of leaders within his 
company assures the company commander greater knowl- 
edge of his men’s capabilities. The company commander 
must not dread the word “replacement.” US @ MC 
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@ CREDIT FOR THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS OF THE 
Inchon-Seoul operation rightfully went to an Army, 
Navy, Marine, and Air Force combination whose close 
cooperation insured the victory. Each service carried 
out its classical function with a boldness and dispatch 
which gave added assurance of success. But the function 
of the air component of the Marine team can hardly be 
termed classical. This component, the Ist Mar Air 
Wing, rendered close air support on such a wide scale 
and with such effectiveness that it assumed the character 
of an innovation. 

The road to the achievement of an efficient air-ground 
team had been a long and hard one. Toward the end of 
WW II and in the years before the beginning of the 
Korean conflict a large share of the Marine Corps’ time, 
energy, and physical resources had been poured into the 
effort. The fateful Sunday of 25 June 1950 found the 
team ready for combat testing. 

A preliminary trial came in August when the Ist 
Prov Marine Brigade (reinf) helped stem the high tide 
of North Korean aggression in the Pusan perimeter. ' 
But a full-dress test was still needed to prove the effi- 
ciency of the team. It came at Inchon-Seoul. 

By the end of August there was no longer much 
danger that the enemy would break through the perim- 
eter and drive the UN forces into the sea. Even while 
the South Koreans and Americans were reeling back 
before the initial onslaught, Gen Douglas MacArthur 
was planning a counterstroke. As early as 4 July he 
had decided to land at Inchon, seize the South Korean 
capital of Seoul, and cut enemy communications with 
the bases in North Korea. 

As the summer days and weeks went by, the operation 
began to take shape. Joint Task Force 7, under com- 
mand of VAdm Arthur D. Struble, was set up to carry 
out the amphibious phase of the operation. MajGen 
Edward M. Almond was given command of the U. S. X 
Corps which was to be the major troop command. 
Phib Group One, Task Force 90 for this operation, was 
designated the attack force, while the lst Mar Div was 
assigned as the landing force. After the amphibious 
phase was completed, Gen Almond would assume com- 
mand of operations ashore. 

Air support planning was predicated on the basic 
decision to provide organic air for both JTF-7 and X 
Corps. Beginning on D-day, the air space over the 
objective area was to be the exclusive province of the 
air units of these two commands (Map 1). Theirs would 
be the responsibility for all air support for the operation. 
JTF-7 included a Navy fast carrier task force (TF-77) 
whose job was to gain air supremacy over the objective 
and to furnish deep support and interdiction strikes. 


By Ernest H. Giusti and Kenneth W. Condit 
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In cooperation with the Historical Division, Headquarters, 
U. S. Marine Corps, the Gazette herewith presents another 
in a series of official accounts dealing with Marine opera- 
tions in Korea. Prepared by writers and researchers of the 
Historical Division, these articles are based on available 
records and reports from units in Korea. Also to be treated 
in this series: 

Ist MAW at the Chosin Reservoir 
Ist MAW in the Hungnam Evacuation 
Ist Engineers in Korea 

Publication is scheduled for consecutive monthly issues. 

Admittedly it is too soon to write a definitive history of 
Marine fighting in Korea. Not only are enemy sources lack- 
ing, but even Marine and Army records are still incomplete. 
Articles of the length to be used in the GAzetTe, more- 
over, do not allow space for more than an outline of 
operations which will ultimately be given the detailed treat- 
ment of a monograph. 

But timeliness is also an end to be sought, and these 
preliminary narratives are based on Marine and Army re- 
ports received up to this time. These articles are presented 
in the hope that Gazette readers will feel free to add to 
the incomplete record. This is an invitation, therefore, for 
you to supplement the existing record. Send your com- 
ments and criticisms, as well as any other information you 
can make available, to the Historical Division, Headquarters, 
U. S. Marine Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 











Close air support for the landing would be provided by 
aircraft of TG-90.5. This air support group of the at- 
tack force was made up of two CVEs, USS Sicily and 
Badoeng Strait, with VMFs-214 and -323 aboard. If 
necessary, the attack force commander could call upon 
the planes of TF-77 to reinforce his own close support 
units. 

Air support for X Corps was to be provided by a 
tactical air command (TAC) organized under the con- 
trol of the corps commander. Commanded by BrigGen 
Thomas J. Cushman, USMC, the components of this 
command were drawn from the Ist Mar Air Wing 
(MAW). The idea for this set-up came from Marines on 
X Corps staff. They convinced Gen Almond of the value 
of organic air support, and he used his authority as 
chief of staff of the theater to carry it out. 

CG 1st MAW assigned MAG-33 to serve as TAC, X 
Corps. Its flying squadrons were VMFs-212, -312, and 
VMF(N)-542, but they were not to be assigned until 
the TAC, X Corps assumed control of operations in 
Korea. Until that time, they were assigned to MAG-12 
for administration. The two carrier-based squadrons, 
which had come out to Korea as members of MAG-33, 
continued to be assigned to that group for administrative 
purposes. 

D-day was set for 15 September, but before that date 
the air components of the invasion force had to be 
organized and transported to the theater of operations. 
Fortunately, the headquarters of MAG-33, MTACS-2, 
MGCIS-1, and VMFs-214 and -323 were already in the 


Far East and had gained invaluable combat experience 


~ 1See E. H. Giusti, Marine Air Support in the Pusan Perimeter, 
MARINE CORPS GAZETTE, May 1952. 
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from missions in support of the Ist Mar Brigade in 
South Korea. The two fighter squadrons had been 
operating during this period from the CVEs USS Sicily 
and Badoeng Strait, so it was a simple matter to desig- 
nate them TG-90.5. 

TAC, X Corps was not activated until 8 September. 
The three fighter squadrons for the TAC, VMFs-212, 
-312 and VMF(N)-542, were still enroute from the U.S. 
and would not arrive in Japan until about 14 September. 
But all these squadrons were at a high pitch of effi- 
ciency as a result of continuous training programs, and 
their personnel shortages had been made up by calling 
members of the organized reserve to active duty. Head- 
quarters of the lst MAW and MAG-12 were located in 
Japan. They did not control operations but confined 
their activities to administrative support of their sub- 
ordinate squadrons. 

During the first two weeks in September, planes of 
JTF-7 flew missions designed to isolate the target area. 
On the 4th and Sth, TF-77 launched strikes from the 
fast carriers against rail and highway installations in 
northeast Korea. They were followed on the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th by the Marine flyers of TG-90.5 (Map 1). 
Rail lines, rolling stock, and bridges between Pyongyang 
and Seoul were hit, planes from VMF-323 knocking out 
the main highway bridge leading south from Pyongyang. 
A total of 122 sorties were flown by the two squadrons 
on these days. 


@ SEPTEMBER 10 FounpD the Marine pilots of TG-90.5 
turning their attention to the island of Wolmi-do (Map 
2). Lying just off shore from Inchon and connected 
to the mainland by a causeway, this island was recognized 
as the key to Inchon. It would have to be taken before 
any landing could be made on the mainland, so a major 
effort was made to soften it up before the landing. 

The first of three napalm strikes, six planes of VMF- 
323 and eight of VMF-214, roared off the carrier decks 
at 0600. Approaching the target from the north, the 
pilots made all their drops on the eastern side of the 
island. Smoke was so dense that the 14 planes 
of the second strike had to orbit for several minutes 
before they could dive down to repeat the pattern of 
the first strike. This time the enemy reacted with intense 
but inaccurate small caliber antiaircraft fire from the 
Inchon shore. At 1050, the third strike of the day. six 
planes from VMF-323 and eight from VMF-214, took 
off to make a final effort to burn out the enemy on 
Wolmi-do. As the pilots pulled away, the target area was 
burning fiercely, but it was impossible to make an ac- 
curate assessment of the damage. 

On the llth, the escort carriers returned to Japan 
for replenishment. The softening of the target was con- 
tinued by destroyers and cruisers, accompanied by the 
fast carriers of TF-77. They worked over Wolmi-do and 
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Inchon thoroughly on the 13th and 14th. 
The Marine squadrons were back off Inchon on the 
14th, flying combat air patrol over the target, while 
Navy planes from the fast carriers bombed and strafed 
enemy positions. VMF-214 launched four combat air 
patrols of four planes each, while VMF-323 launched 
two such flights. After each flight was relieved on sta- 
tion, the planes expended their armament in strafing 
runs on Inchon. In addition to the CAPs, VMF-323 
flew a two-plane naval gunfire spotting mission, working 
with British and American cruisers and destroyers. 

D-day morning was overcast, with cloudy skies and 
the threat of rain squalls. At 0500 the first strike, eight 
planes of VMF-323, took off to support the landing of 
the 3d Bn, 5th Marines on Wolmi-do. According to the 
tactical plan, Wolmi-do was to be secured first and artil- 
lery emplaced to fire on enemy positions on the main- 
land. The extreme tidal range of 31 feet required the 
use of a daring scheme of maneuver. In the morning 
high tide, 3/5 would land on Wolmi-do. Then the main 
landing of the lst Mar Div would be made on the eve- 
ning tide, giving the troops barely enough time to reach 
their objectives and dig in for the night. 

The eight-plane flight from VMF-323 bombed the 
main north-south ridge of Wolmi-do, putting seven out 
of eight 500-lb. bombs right on target. Following the 
bombing attack, the flight made a 10-minute sweep of 
the Inchon shore to see if there was any enemy effort to 
reinforce the island by moving troops across the cause- 
way. The only sign of life was an armored car which 
was caught crossing the causeway and destroyed on the 
first pass by two Corsairs. At Love-2 the flight began 
strafing ahead of the first wave of landing craft, moving 
gradually inland. When the troops hit the beach, the 
planes were strafing only 50 yards ahead of them. 

The Marines of 3/5 were ashore at 0630, moving 
rapidly inland against sporadic resistance from small 
disorganized groups of enemy. So rapid was the initial 
advance that there was no need to call for close air 
support, although eight planes were continuously on 
station. These flights relieved each other at approxi- 
mately two-hour intervals, and when there were no close 
support mission requests, they were assigned deep sup- 
port targets in the Inchon area. 


#® Ar 0950 THE REGULAR on-station flight of VMF-323 
was given the first close support mission of the Inchon 
operation. The forward air controller (FAC) of 3/5 
pointed out to the flight leader an enemy position near 
the lighthouse on Sowolmi-do, a dot of land connected to 
Wolmi-do by a causeway. Here a platoon of enemy was 
holding up the advance of a squad from A Co rein- 
forced by a section of tanks. On the first pass, the 
planes dropped four 500-lb. bombs, but as fire was still 
being received, they made another run, this time with 
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napalm. The ground troops moved in without opposition. 

Wolmi-do was secured at 1115. Now began the critical 
period when the tide receded, leaving the Marines iso- 
lated ashore. The enemy would have an opportunity to 
react to the landing and rush reinforcements into Inchon 
from the Seoul area. So interdiction became the main 
air task. Navy planes of TF-77 flew many of these 
missions, but they were assisted by Marines from the 
escort carriers. Both VMF-214 and VMF-323 flights 
ranged over the area between Inchon and Seoul, looking 
for signs of enemy movement. A few isolated vehicles, 
weapons, and supply dumps were attacked but no major 
troop movements were detected. 

Other missions were flown to continue the softening 
up of Inchon preparatory to the landing. A VMF-214 
flight attacked an enemy gun position and observation 
post on Observatory Hill, an eminence in the heart of 
the city dominating the landing beaches to be used by 
the 5th Marines. Five 500-lb. bombs were dropped and 
the whole area was worked over with rockets. The pilots 
then dropped their napalm on the breakwater and strafed 
the water front with 20mm projectiles. 


The final flight of the day, eight planes of VMF-323, 


reported in to the control agency at 1700 and was as- . 


signed missions in support of the landing. According to 
the landing force scheme of maneuver, the 5th Marines 
would land on Red Beach, opposite the city, and the 
Ist Marines were to come ashore on Blue Beach to the 
south. Upon reporting on station, the VMF-323 flight 
was divided into four-plane divisions and assigned mis- 
sions at the two landing beaches. 

The leading division was assigned an enemy mortar 
position in the Blue Beach area by the control center. 
A direct hit and a near miss were scored on this posi- 
tion, then the planes attacked a hill in the same area 
from which fire had been observed. Two napalm tanks 
and rocket fire knocked it out. 

The second division attacked targets near Red Beach. 
They strafed, rocketed, and bombed two sets of enemy 
positions with undetermined results under intermittent 
antiaircraft and automatic weapons fire. By 1815, when 
the planes returned to the carriers, the pilots had watched 
four waves land on Blue Beach, and progress on Red 
Beach appeared to be equally rapid. So disorganized 
was the enemy that the Marines were able to advance 
very rapidly, securing their positions against a mini- 
mum of resistance. 

D-plus-1 found the pilots of both Marine squadrons 
flying interdiction missions, attacking targets of oppor- 
tunity as far as Seoul and Suwon. Altogether, they flew 
72 sorties. The juiciest prize of the day fell to VMF-214 
when the 0545 flight located six enemy T-34 tanks ap- 
proaching the outskirts of Inchon. The eight Marine 
planes attacked, dropping six 500-lb. bombs and two 
napalm tanks. One enemy tank was destroyed by a 
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direct napalm hit, another had its tread blown off, and 
a third developed a fuel leak. After the first flight had 
expended all its armament, a second eight-plane flight 
took up the attack. The relieving pilots found two of 
the tanks parked together. These they hit with napalm, 
burning both. Of the four remaining tanks, all were 
damaged. Destruction of the tanks was not without its 
price, however. Capt William F. Simpson was killed 
when his plane crashed and exploded after taking hits 
on a strafing run. 

By the morning of D-plus-2 (17 September), the 
ground troops of the lst Mar Div had consolidated the 
beachhead. They were now ready to launch a two- 
pronged drive against their main objectives, Seoul and 
Kimpo Airfield. The 5th Marines were to advance north- 
east, take Kimpo, cross the Han, and attack Seoul from 
the northwest. The lst Marines were to advance directly 
toward the city along the main highway and rail line. 
Both attacks jumped off on schedule and progressed at 
first against very little opposition. 

In the air, planes of both squadrons were active at an 
early hour. A VMF-323 flight of four planes napalmed 
and rocketed an area target on a ridge in front of the 
5th Marines. VMF-214 planes on an interdiction mission 
caught a group of about 400 enemy soldiers on the 
Suwon-Seoul road. Under strafing attack, the Koreans 
scattered and took cover in the ditches. 

Up to this time, lack of close support targets had 
forced Marine pilots to fly missions of the interdiction or 
deep support type, in spite of the fact that they had been 
assigned specifically to provide close support for ground 
troops. But on the 17th there was a change. As the Ist 
Marines advanced along the main highway towards 
Seoul, it encountered bitterly resisting enemy rear guards 
who offered excellent targets for close support strikes. 
Credit for the first close air support strike of the day 
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fell to the pilots of VMF-214. At about 1500, an inter- 
diction flight of five planes was contacted by a FAC and 
given a mission in support of the advance guard of the 
Ist Marines which was pinned down by enemy fire. 
Three 500-lb. bombs and one napalm tank were dropped, 
neutralizing the target to the satisfaction of the FAC. 
A short time later, a VMF-323 flight of eight planes 
flew a strike in support of 2/1 units held up by enemy 
fire from a ridge running through the village of Pup- 
yong. The target was well covered by napalm and 
rockets, and a 500-lb. bomb which blew up a warehouse. 

Frequent calls for air support came from the Ist 
Marines during the next two days as it pushed ahead 
along the highway leading to Seoul. VMF-323’s first 
flight on the 18th was given a mission in support of 1/1 
on the western edge of the town of Sosa, where vehicles 
and enemy troops were attacked with 500-lb. bombs 
and rockets. Later in the day, a VMF-214 flight of 
eight planes came to the aid of 2/1, held up by enemy 
fire from a ridge east of Sosa. A direct napalm hit was 
scored on the enemy troops on the ridge, and 500-lb. 
bomb hits knocked out three mortar positions. The mis- 
sion completed the pilots pulled away from the target, 
with “well done” from the FAC. 

First light on the 19th saw Corsairs catapulted off the 
carriers to return to the attack in support of the Ist 
Marines. During the day, the two squadrons flew a total 
of 24 close support sorties for this regiment. Typical of 
these missions was one flown by VMF-214 in support 
of 2/1. When the four planes of the flight reported on 
station, the FAC pointed out a long ridge from which 
enemy fire had pinned down two companies of Marines. 
There were also other enemy forces firing from buildings 
in the valley between the Marines and the main enemy 
ridge positions. On the initial run, the first plane put a 
rocket through a roof and the second dropped a 500-lb. 
bomb through the hole. Then the planes turned their at- 
tention to the enemy on the ridge, working them over with 
bombs, rockets, and napalm. Enemy fire stopped. The 


When that arm dropped another Corsair was on its way to join the fight for Seoul 
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Marines got up and walked across to take the ridge with- 
out firing a shot. 

These strikes were the first to be controlled by the 
Ist Mar Div air support control agency, the air support 
section of MTACS-2. On the 18th they set up in a school 
house outside Inchon and began to control all aircraft 
assigned missions in support of the lst Mar Div. The 
tactical air commander, X Corps and the components 
of his control agency, MGCIS-1 and the air defense sec- 
tion of MTACS.-2, landed at the same time. On the 18th, 
BrigGen Cushman made a reconnaissance of Kimpo Air- 
field and on the next day the personnel of the control 
agency moved to the airfield and began to set up prepara- 
tory to assuming control of all air operations. 

Kimpo had fallen to the 5th Marines on the 18th 
with very little opposition. On the 20th, the regiment 
crossed the Han under cover of an air strike by VMF- 
214 and pushed rapidly along the east bank toward 
Seoul. But the main air effort was again devoted to 
supporting the advance of the Ist Marines. Three close 
support strikes were flown against enemy ridge positions 
west of Yongdong-po, an industrial suburb of Seoul. 
One of these strikes, flown by VMF-323 in support of 
2/1, demonstrated the versatility of the Marine close air 
support organization. Because of a communications 
failure, the FAC was unable to contact the flight leader, 
so he relayed his instructions through the division control 
agency. After the planes had bombed and napalmed the 
target, they were advised by the division that “it was a 
4.0 strike, right on, and a company was moving up to 
take the ridge.” 

Often the mere presence of Marine planes seemed to 
terrify the enemy. A clear demonstration of the fear 
which Corsairs inspired in the North Korean troops 
came early in the morning of the 21st. Four Marine 
planes with empty guns and bomb-racks were enroute 
home from a mission when they received an emergency 
call from IstLt Norman Vining, FAC of 2/1. F Co was 
pinned down and taking heavy casualties in a fiercely 
burning village just west of 
Yongdong-po. Smoke and 
flames made it impossible for 
the Marines to locate the 
enemy who poured small 
arms, automatic weapons, 
and mortar fire in upon them 
from the outskirts of the vil- 
lage. The North Koreans, on 
the other hand, had only to 
fire into the flaming holo- 
caust to find their targets. 

Under the circumstances, 
Lt Vining coupled impro- 
visation with normal proce- 
dure. He improvised by call- 















immediate help from the unarmed planes passing 
e the village and requested strike aircraft through 
al channels. The Corsairs overhead responded at 
nd Lt Vining started them making dummy runs 
surrounding enemy positions. For the next 20 
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jtuation was difficult. After clea 

e right of the battalion’s zone 
action, E Co had been in the process of moving to 
main Inchon-Seoul road. The enemy had quickl 
turned to the high ground in force and taken the Mg 
under heavy small arms and automatic weapon 
Men of the company were in positions in single file 
a railroad embankment and although they were 
danger of being overrun, they were unable to mo 
out taking casualties. Behind them lay a two 
hundred yard stretch of rice paddies fully exp 
fire from the nearby hill. Lateral movement 
prohibited by enemy fields of fire. 

This was the situation when the FAC moved 
| secondary road to a point on the company’s right 
? where he could observe the area and requested the 
strike. As soon as the VMF-214 planes reported, the 
FAC oriented them on target and directed them to make 
their firing runs parallel to the railroad embankment. 
The Corsairs, closely controlled by the FAC throughout 
the attack, dropped their bombs on the slope to within 
100 yards of the Marines. Rockets were fired within 75 
yards. And strafing was carried out within 30 yards of 
the embankment. 

So successful was the air support in reducing enemy 
fire that E Co was able to move to the secondary road 
and thence to the main highway without casualties. 

This day saw the amphibious phase of the operation 
officially ended with the assumption of command ashore 
by Gen Almond. Control of air operations passed to 


Gen Cushman, the TAC, X Corps. Fighter aircraft of 
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September. 

MF-212 and -323 take-off time on the 
2 September was 0550. Flying from Kimpo, 
‘orsairs comprising VMF-212’s first strike of 
were less than five miles from the scene of the 
ng. By 0615 they had reported on station, been 
Assigned a close support mission, and reported over 
target to the FAC. The target was entrenched enemy 
troops holding up 3/5 as it moved on Seoul from the 
northwest. During the next 25 minutes the North Kor- 
eans were subjected to a lethal dose of sixteen 260-lb. 
bombs, 45 rockets, and 1200 rounds of 20mm cannon 
fire. By the time the VMF-212 Corsairs had expended 
their ordnance, six VMF-323 planes had completed the 
longer flight from their carrier base and were ready to 
continue close support for 3/5. The battalion was now 
closing in on Hill 296 and the FAC directed the VMF- 
323 planes to attack a troublesome enemy mortar posi- 
tion located on the reverse slope of a flanking ridge. The 
flight, led by Capt James K. Johnson, struck the posi- 
tion with two napalm tanks and four 500-lb. bombs, 
effectively neutralizing it. Next the Corsairs turned their 
attentions to enemy troops observed in the area. Thirty 
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rocket and strafing runs were made and heavy casualties 
were inflicted upon them. Against light resistance the 
men of 3/5 had seized the crest of Hill 296 by 0938. 

As the day wore on, the need for air support grew. 
Men of the 5th Marines were now hitting the enemy’s 
main defensive line which followed the ridges protect- 
ing the northwest approaches of Seoul. North Korean 
attacks to regain the important ground increased steadily. 
By dark 3/5 had successfully utilized 11 controlled air 
strikes to help frustrate enemy intentions. 

Also on 22 September, three air strikes were flown in 
close support of 1/5 which encountered determined 
resistance in seizing Hill 105 on the regiment’s right 
flank. And two controlled strikes were flown in support 
of the Army 32d Inf Regt southwest of Seoul. 

From 23 through 25 September, the tempo of air sup- 
port operations was stepped up as the friendly troops 
gradually slugged their way forward against steadily 
growing opposition. 

During these three days the Badoeng Strait was out of 
action for replenishment, taking with her VMF-323. But 
as the Badoeng Strait departed, the Sicily arrived so that 
VMF-214 was available to provide air support com- 
mencing early in the morning of the 23 September. The 
23d was also the arrival date of VMF(N)-542. The Ist 
MAW now had three full-strength squadrons committed 
to combat operations. 

This achievement was nicely timed. The next three 
days, 23, 24, and 25 September, saw the Ist and 5th 
Marines cracking through the hard crust of Seoul’s outer 
defenses and into the suburbs of the city itself. And 
Marine air was put to good use. 

From 23 through 25 September the three squadrons 
flew a total of 275 combat sorties, the majority in close 
support of friendly troops assaulting Seoul. Of the six 


At newly-won Kimpo, mechs kept the Corsairs flying 






strike flights flown by VMF-214 on the 23d, the last, 
airborne at 1600, rendered particularly outstanding 
service. This five-plane division, led by LtCol Walter E. 
Lischeid, CO of VMF-214, reported in to the control 
agency and was immediately assigned to close support 
of 1/5. The battalion, after capturing Hill 105 on the 
previous day, had had all it could do to keep possession. 
On Hill 105, men of 1/5 anchored one end of the 5th 
Marines’ line, and 3/5 the other end on Hill 296, but 
the ridge line between the two hills was strongly held 
by the enemy. Both hills were important terrain features 
overlooking the city, and the North Koreans kept un- 
remitting pressure on the two battalions of the 5th Ma- 
rines. 

Small unit counterattacks, automatic weapons, mortar, 
and high velocity fire were unleashed against the Ma- 
rines who continued to hold to the ridge tops. The 
earlier flight had helped relieve pressure against 3d Bn 
and now the last flight of the day, VMF-323, was de- 
tailed to do the same for the beleaguered Ist Bn. 

The flight approached 1/5’s zone of action at 7,500 
feet and established contact with the FAC. The con- 
troller pinpointed the target, an enemy concentration 
of troops and automatic weapons on a ridge only 150 
yards from Hill 105. And two Corsairs made the first 
attack with napalm, rockets, and 20mm shells. Two ac- 
curate napalm drops scored hits on the ridge and the 
volume of enemy fire fell off appreciably. The other 
three planes now joined the attack and all five Corsairs 
laced the top and slopes of the high ground with a 
combination of rocket, 20mm, and dummy runs. So 
effective were these attacks that the flight was called off 
and assigned a second target, two antiaircraft guns 
located just beyond the silenced ridge. This time the 
attack was initiated by the trio of bomb-carrying planes. 
Hits or damaging near 
misses were chalked up for 
all three, and the positions 
were reported neutralized. 
All five planes then turned to 
working over the area with 
both live and dummy runs. 
By the time the Corsairs 
broke off the attack and 
turned homeward, they had 
spent one hour and _ five 
minutes over the target area. 
Before them still lay a 40- 
minute flight back to the Sic- 
ily and touchy carrier land- 
ings aboard a baby flattop, 
but they carried with them 
the comforting knowledge 
that they had helped fellow 


Marines in a bad situation. 


































Seoul was a flak trap 








The next day, 24 September, saw VMF-212 setting a 
lst MAW record for combat sorties flown in Korea by 
one squadron in a single day. Operating only in day- 
light hours, 12 flights flew 46 sorties against a wide 
variety of targets as VMF-212 Corsairs ranged all over 
the X Corps’ objective area. And a run down of the 
missions carried out by squadron planes on the 24th 
reflects the flexibility of Marine aviation and the versati- 
lity of its pilots. 











Flight Type of 

Number Mission Target 
1 Close support Gun emplacements 
2 Search and attack Enemy troops 
3 Combat air patrol Over enemy-held Suwon 

Airfield 

4 Search and attack Railroad cars and trucks 
5 Search and attack Trucks 
6 Close support Troops and barracks area 
7 Close support Troop positions 
8 Close support Troops and gun positions 
9 Miscellaneous Surrender-leaflet drop 

10 Close support Troops and gun positions 


11 Search and attack Targets of opportunity 
12 Close support Troops and gun positions 


Also on 24 September the fifth flight of VMF-323 
Corsairs spotted and attacked four T-34 tanks in 2/5’s 
zone of action. TSgt Truman G. Bunce destroyed one 
by a direct hit with a 500-pounder, while the rest of the 
division claimed a second, probably destroyed by napalm, 
and a third damaged by rockets and strafing. The squad- 


rons seemed to have a proclivity for enemy tanks, for 
the next flight found two more in the same general 
area. One tank was chalked up to Capt William J. 
Longfellow, whose dead-on napalm drop engulfed the 
machine in flames; the remaining T-34 was destroyed 
by a combination of rockets, bombs, and 20mm strafing. 
Of the 10 planes participating in the two attacks, five 
were damaged by the intense and accurate antiaircraft 
fire which abounded in the air over Seoul. 

On this day, too, the Ist Marines crossed the Han 
and advanced into the western part of the city. While 
in the northwest sector, 2/5 cracked the enemy’s main 
line of resistance by seizing the high ground lying be- 
tween Hills 105 and 296 despite heavy casualties. Along 
the ridge line, which had been subjected to repeated 
air strikes and artillery fire for two days, the battalion 
counted more than 1,200 enemy dead, an eloquent but 
mute testimony to the effectiveness of the Marine air- 
ground team. 

On the morning of 25 September, take-off time for 
the first Tigercat of VMF(N)-542 was 0230. This single- 
plane reconnaissance flight initiated a long and full day 
of operations. The first two flights were single-plane 
night reconnaissance and atiack missions. These flights, 
by spotting and attacking enemy artillery and mortar 
muzzle flashes, discouraged his use of night harassing 
fires. With the coming of daylight, the squadron 
turned to interdiction and close support strikes. Seven 
interdiction sorties ranged behind enemy lines, shooting 
up tunnels, rolling stock, and trucks. There were also 
eight close support sorties flown against the enemy hold- 
ing up the advance of ground Marines in Seoul. The 
final three flights of the day were solo heckler hops 
over the X Corps area. Thus ended a typical day of 
VMF(N)-542 operations—literally a day without end, 
for before the last Tigercat had landed, another was 
aloft to initiate another day of around-the-clock opera- 
tions. 

During the night of 25-26 September, the Sicily left 
TG-90.5 for maintenance work, and was out of action 
for the remainder of the operation. But as the Sicily 
steamed away, it was replaced by the Badoeng Strait 
with VMF-323 aboard. 

The next two days, 26 and 27 September, saw Marine 
air pouring it on the enemy whenever and wherever he 
could be found as the struggle for Seoul reached its 
climax. In this period the 1st Marines slugged its way 
through the center of the capital, and the 5th Marines 
moved into the northwest sector. The 7th Marines, at- 
tacking ina generally easterly direction just north of 
the city, threatened the main escape corridor, while the 
32d Infantry crossed the Han and occupied the southern 
outskirts. 

Dawn on the morning of the 26th found VMF-323 
and the two squadrons at Kimpo with planes aloft to 
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initiate the 48-hour period which was to break the core 
of enemy resistance. Perhaps the most profitable strike 
of the day was flown by five VMF-323 Corsairs, This 
flight, led by Capt Warren P. Nichols, was launched 
from the Badoeng Strait at 1359 and reported on sta- 
tion above Seoul at 1430. 
Its first assignment, a search for enemy troops on 
the northern edge of the city, was fruitless—clouds of 
. smoke, which billowed up to 6,500 feet, seriously 
hampered visibility. But at 1530 the Marine pilots’ luck 
changed. A tank-infantry patrol of the 32d Infantry, 
probing the eastern outskirts of the capital, bumped 
into a strong enemy concentration at the Seoul Junior 
College, and called for close support. The mission was 
assigned to the VMF-323 flight, and in only a few 
minutes the Corsairs were snarling over the scene of the 
fight. 

The first target assigned was an artillery piece which 
had been subjecting the patrol to accurate fire. Quickly 
and efficiently the FAC talked the flight leader onto the 
target and when the pilot spotted the gun he fired two 
smoke rockets to pinpoint its location. Using the rocket 
smoke as a reference point, all five planes attacked the 
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broken timbers and searing flames. 

Panic-stricken enemy survivors deserted the shambles 
in headlong flight. Among them was a group which at- 
tempted to escape in a truck and more than a dozen 
sedan automobiles of a uniformly dark green color. 
The Marine pilots, reasonably sure that group included 
enemy “brass,” attacked with a vengeance. Flying a 
circular pattern, the Corsairs hosed the column with a 
steady stream of rockets and 20mm shells. Seven of the 
sedans were burned and others damaged. The truck, 
jam-packed with troops, was also destroyed. In execut- 
ing their attack the planes had moved about three miles 
north of the friendly unit, but they still had contact 
with the FAC. The flight was now called back to at- 
tack an armored car, which had been spotted by the 
patrol as it attempted to flee east from Seoul. In three 
or four minutes the Marine pilots were back. They at- 
tacked the car and two accompanying jeeps with five 
rockets and about 600 rounds of 20mm shells. Hits and 
near misses were scored against all three vehicles, and 
though they did not burn they were immobilized. Time 
was running out and ordnance low when the FAC as- 
signed the Corsairs still another target, a small factory 
sheltering North Korean soldiers. And five rocket hits 
soon set it afire. By this time the moment when the 
planes would have to turn homeward was fast approach- 
ing, but the Marine pilots were determined to make 
every bit of ordnance count. A last sweep was made 
along the highway leading east from the capital. Isolated 
and assorted types of transport were discovered, and at 
1635 the Corsairs pointed for their carrier roost with 
empty guns and bare racks. All five planes were safely 
aboard by 1711. Later, the area of the Junior College 
was occupied and ground reports estimated 300-500 
enemy casualties inflicted by this flight alone. 

On the next day fighting inside the city reached its 
highest pitch, and 19 strikes were flown in close support 
of ground units in and around Seoul. The roughest 
ground fighting was reserved for 2/1, which had the 
mission of clearing the main street of the capital against 
a wily and determined enemy. The North Koreans had 
constructed a series of four-sided barricades composed 
of sandbags, eight feet high and five feet wide. located 














not difficult. Pilots spotted the wide and_ straight 
thoroughfare cutting through the heart of the city al- 
most at once, and friendly tanks pounding away at 
the contested barricade virtually pinpointed the strong- 
point. Marine pilots had learned through bitter ex- 
perience that Seoul was a flak trap, but it did not deter 
them from making their runs, often at roof-top height. 
The enemy was subjected to accurate doses of napalm, 
bombs, rockets, and 20mm shells. When the planes broke 
off their attack, tanks and infantry moved in for the 
kill, and other Corsairs started working over the next 
barricade. The pattern was repeated again and again 
through the day, and by nightfall 2/1 had fought its 
way through the city. In the morning the lst Marines, 
and the 5th which had advanced through the northwest 
sector, met only slight resistance. Later in the day Seoul 
was declared secure and the scene of battle moved north 
and east of the capital. 

The 28th of September also saw the arrival at Kimpo 
of another Marine squadron, VMF-312. 

Seoul was secure but ground units still had need for 
close support beyond the city, and lucrative targets were 
plentiful along roads of the enemy’s retreat. VMF-312 
lost no time in going into action. On the first day of 
full operations, the squadron flew 35 sorties, 16 in close 
support of Marine ground units northeast of Seoul, and 
nine on search and attack missions. 

Close support continued to be in high demand. The 
7th Marines resorted to Marine air frequently as it 
pushed north along the Seoul-Uijongbu road to block 
the main artery leading to Pyongyang, the enemy capital. 
The strongest opposition developed on 2 October when 
an estimated 5,500 North Koreans attempted to bar the 
path at Nuwon-ni. Fighting was close and savage, but 
with the aid of 14 close support strikes, the Marines 
broke through the enemy rear-guard and occupied 
Uijongbu in the afternoon of 3 October. This was the 
last fight of any size for Marines in the Inchon-Seoul 
operation. As the need for close support diminished, 
the emphasis of air operations swung toward deep sup- 
port, although a number of strikes were flown in close 
support of Army infantry units. 
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The end of the Inchon-Seoul operation was signaled 
on 7 October, but Marine air operations cover the 
period from 7 September to 9 October. During these 33 
days pilots of five Marine squadrons flew approximately 
2,774 combat sorties, the majority in close support of 
infantry units. Flying from the Sicily, VMF-214 was 
in action against the enemy 16 of these days, and flew 
484 combat sorties. VMF-323 aboard the Badoeng Strait 
was in action 22 days and contributed 784. Operating 
off Kimpo Airfield from 20 September to 9 October, 
VMF-212 and VMF(N)-542 flew 607 and 573 combat 
sorties respectively, while VMF-312 flew 288 from 29 
September to 9 October.’ 

During the Inchon-Seoul operation the five squadrons 
were in action an average of 18 days, and the average 
number of combat sorties per squadron per day was 
approximately 32. 

In terms of plane losses an casualties the cost of the 
2,774 combat sorties was remarkably low. Eleven planes 
were shot down by enemy ground fire, and casualties, 
though always painful, were only six pilots and one air- 
crewman killed in action and two pilots wounded. 

Inchon-Seoul was over. The painstaking days, 
months, and years spent in perfecting close air support 
had been justified, and the basic doctrines and pro- 
cedures validated. But with the end of the Korean war 
seemingly in sight, Marine air had still not realized its 
full potential. True, an important preliminary trial 
had been passed in the Pusan perimeter. True, a big 
test had been equally successful at Inchon-Seoul. Yet, 
two vital questions lacked answers. One of these, how 
effective will close air support be when the enemy con- 
trols or contests the air space over the front lines, still 
remains unresolved. But the other, what is the potential 
of close support when climatic, terrain, and _ tactical 
conditions strain men and machines to the limit, found 
its answer only two months later—in the “breakout 


from the Reservoir.” US g MC 


?Two VMF-312 planes began operating from Kimpo on 20 
September. By 29 September they had flown 38 combat sorties. 





Next Month: Ist MAW at the Chosin Reservoir 



















































In Brief 








Selection of 2,810 first 
lieutenants for promotion 
to captain and 1,563 cap- 
tains for promotion to 
major will complete the 
promotional plans of the 
Marine Corps for fiscal 
year 1952. Selection ns 
boards for these projects . 
were convened in May. pe ae 
Actual promotions, however, will be effected as the 
needs and vacancies of the Marine Corps require. 


More combat Marines is the aim of Gen Lemuel 
C. Shepherd, Jr., Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. Budget requirements submitted to Congress 
for the fiscal year 1953 propose a Corps number- 
ing 243,730 officers and men. This will require an 
additional 2,794 officers and 34,621 enlisted men, 
it was estimated, with all new personnel destined 
for the operating forces. The Armed Forces hope 
to have 3,690,000 men in uniform for the year 
starting 1 July. The breakdown among the other 
combat services would be: Army, 1,550,000; Navy, 
835,873; Air Force, 1,061,000. 


President Truman has asked Congress to use its 
powers to permit military personnel to vote wher- 
ever states fail to do so. The President’s message 
stated that in 17 states, where servicemen may vote 
by absentee ballot, there is insufficient time be- 
tween the transmittal of the ballot and its return 
date. 


Latest idea for heating combat rations is a flame- 
less fuel unit that can be wrapped around a ration 
can and ignited with a match similar to the hot- 
patch method of tire vulcanizing. After a few mo- 
ments the contents of the can are at proper tem- 
temperature for eating. The Army Quartermaster 
Corps is experimenting with it. 


Capt Ira H. Nunn, USN, has been nominated to 
be Judge Advocate General of the Navy with rank 
of rear admiral for a term of four years. He will 


succeed RAdm George L. Russell. 





The Air Force’s new YB-60 jet bomber is shown 
above as it took off on its first test flight at Fort 
Worth, Texas. The swept-wing bomber, equipped 
with eight Pratt & Whitney J-57 turbo-jet engines, 
is made by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. This is the only picture cleared for security 
on the bomber’s first flight. Landing gear has been 
eliminated by photo retouching. 


Approximately 8,000 officers and enlisted men of 
the Marine Corps Reserve will undergo summer 
training this year, Headquarters, Marine Corps 
has announced. Organized ground units now ac- 
tivated number approximately 110, with 42 avia- 
tion squadrons located at 25 naval air stations. An 
airlift for organized units, similar to those con- 
ducted before Korea, will be used again this year. 
Approximately 90 per cent of the personnel with 
organized ground units were called to active duty 
shortly after the outbreak of fighting in Korea. Re- 
building of the reserve units started last October 
after reservists began returning to inactive duty. 


Reports emanating from the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many estimate that Eastern Germany’s 54,000-man 
“cadre” army is capable of readying 25 divisions 
for combat duty in six months’ time. 


Latest in the helicopter family is an airborne 
model, XH-26, that can be dropped by larger planes, 
unpacked by two men, and be ready for flight in 20 
minutes. It weighs less than 300 pounds, is six 
feet high and can be collapsed in a 5x5x14-foot con- 
tainer. Destined for air evacuation as well as ob- 
servation, it will carry two men side by side or in 
tandem in twin external litter carriers. 
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Headquarters Marine Corps does not plan to re- 
tain enlisted men involuntarily for the full nine 
months authorized by the recent Presidential order 
on extensions. Instead, a graduated extension sys- 
tem has been devised so that Marines whose nor- 
mal enlistments expire this month will be extended 
only four and three-fourths months. As a result, 
only about 4,500 Marines probably will be affected. 
Persons whose enlistments expire between now and 
June 1953 will be released after shorter periods of 
involuntary extension, ranging downward from the 
four and three-fourths months period to no exten- 
tion for normal June 1953 expirations. No Ma- 
rine’s enlistment can be extended more than once 
under present legislation. 


Recognition of the importance of tactical air sup- 
port is evinced by the announcement of the gov- 
ernment of The Netherlands that it has established 
a tactical air force as part of its NATO obligations. 

The Royal Air Force 
will be the largest of 
Britain’s three armed 
services by next year. 
Manpower will go up 
20 per cent to 287,000 
by April 1953 and air- 
plane manufacture will 
amount to 20 per cent 
of all British defense 
production expendi- 
tures. Tactical air units 
for western European 
defenses will get the 
biggest boost. 


Two Marines will be 
part of the U. S. Olym- 
pic team at Helsinki, 
Finland, this summer. 
PFC Edward J. Me- 
Hugh of MCRD, San 
Diego, will play on the 
American soccer team. 
PFC Jaime Annexy- 
Fajardo, Jr., of Camp 
Pendleton, will be in 
the track and _ field 
events. Both men were 
collegiate stars before 
entering the Corps. 






Western Europe’s. production of steel and iron 
reached an all-time high last year, surpassing by 
11.6 per cent the record for 1950, according to the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe. 



















































The Navy has used a one-man stretcher in Korea 
to speed up removal of wounded from the battle- 
field . The stretcher uses two retractable wheels at 
one end similar to a wheelbarrow. If two men are 
available, the wheels can be retracted and the de- 
vice used as an ordinary stretcher. 


Sons of four Marine Corps generals are serving 
together in one regiment in Korea, the 5th Marines. 
Left to right below are: Top row, lstLt Lemuel C. 
Shepherd, III, son of the Commandant; 2dLt Ger- 
ald C. Thomas, Jr., son of the Assistant Comman- 
dant; bottom row, 2dLt William P. T. Hill, Jr., son 
of the Quartermaster General, and 2dLt Robert D. 
Rosecrans, son of BrigGen Harold E. Rosecrans 
(retd). 

















The OLD Sit 


In which a swan song is sung to the hat that sheltered five 
generations of fighting Americans before it lost to conformity 





A high Montana peak (worn by Col Huntington), a low Montana peak, creases fore- 
and-aft, brims to suit the wearer—the hat was destined not to get along in the service 





By L#Col R. D. Heinl, Jr. 





OUCH Hal 


“Under his slouched hat left and right 
He glanced: the Old Flag met his sight . . .” 
Barbara Frietchie 


@ ANY AFICIONADO OF CiviL WAR LEGEND OR AMERICAN 
verse can tell you (at the drop of an old slouch hat) 
that the foregoing lines refer to Stonewall Jackson—“Old 
Jack” to his command—one of the great field soldiers 
of all time. 

It’s not Old Jack who concerns us today, however, 
but rather that old slouch hat. A hat worn by Ameri- 
can field soldiers during the next three-quarters of a 
century, soldiers such as Pershing, Lejeune, Harbord, 
Puller, and Stilwell. 

And today that slouched hat, except as it rises defi- 





From Carry 
Bairnsfather 
permission 4 


antly atop rifle-r 
military scene a 
cap-and-ball musk 
Before its tim 
with the plains 
the Marine Gun 


faithfully and so long. 


The origins of the field 
hat (though nobody called it 
that in those days) date back 
at least to the Mexican War. 
At any rate, it first appears 
in U. S. Army lore at that 
time as the “Hardee hat”— 
stiff, black, steeple-crowned, 
one brim turned up, gar- 
nished by the round hunting- 
horn which, by osmosis from 
Europe, distinguished — the 
rifleman, or jaeger (literally, 
“huntsman”), as light in- 
fantry were then known in 
Continental armies. 

A footnote not precisely 
related to the field hat would 
reveal, incidentally, that Ma- 
rine Corps forest green owes 


Note: This article owes much to 
the interested assistance provided by 
the Historical Division, Marine 
Corps Headquarters, and by Mr 
W. M. Kerr, Jr., Stetson Hat Co. 
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both name and shade to “jaeger green” (“rifle green,” 
Wellington’s rifle regiments called it), the color tradi- 
tional both to 19th century huntsmen and to the breed 
of aggressive riflemen who shook daylight into infantry 
tactics of the era. 

This Cromwellian truncated cone was of course not 
Government property alone. By the time U. S. soldiers 
had gotten used to the Hardee hat (and no doubt begun 
experimenting to see how the brim looked best, turned 
up scoopwise, or down in front, plains-style), just such 
a felt hat had begun to appear among the plainsmen. 
These hardy souls were carrying civilization—or some- 
thing—west in the teeth of outraged Indians, parching 
midwest sun, and Texas blue northers. Plains haber- 
dashery, like plainsmen, had to be built for durability, 
and nothing on the plains was more durable than the 
old slouch hat. Rain, shine, snow, hail, dust, glare, and 
burning arrows—all much the same to the old slouch hat. 

By the onset of the Civil War, the Army had at least 
two variations on the old slouch hat: the steeple-crowned, 
regulation Hardee hat just mentioned, and a lower-cut 
black job, open-crowned with long axis fore-and-aft, and 
a crease down the center. Confederate forces some- 
times appeared in a tasty mouse-colored version of the 
latter: pictures of Robert E. Lee (veteran of Texas and 
Mexican campaigning) show him wearing just that. 

By 1870 the slouch hat was a frontier staple—indis- 
pensable as the poncho—among the hard-bitten troop- 
ers and riflemen who won the West and who gained 
imperishable laurels for a U. S. Army forgotten in 
today’s Armed Forces welter of special services, per- 
sonal affairs, hobby shops, big football, and inaudible 
noncommissioned officers. 

The slouch hat had won its spurs in the hard school 
of combat (hard as Korea, hard as Guadal, hard as 
Belleau—if you want to take a frank look at the Indian 
Wars) before the Marine Corps ever noticed it. 

And—in this instance, at least—it appears that the 
Marines got the word from the Army. The Hardee hat 
had, by the early 1890s, changed both shape and color 
(from black to fawn-colored). Even more than before, 
it was, par excellence, field soldier’s headgear—far more 
so than the spiked helmet, military affectation of later 
Victorianism, then the prescribed head-covering of 
Marines. When Huntington’s battalion sailed in early 
1898 for Guantanamo and glory (the first U. S. troops 
of any service to land and fight in Cuba), they had with 
them Army “campaign” hats, as the Hardee hat had 
been accurately renamed. Thus the Quartermaster of the 
Marine Corps had occasion to report to the Major Gen- 
eral Commandant, Charles Heywood, on 30 June 1898: 
“For the first time in the history of the Corps, cam- 
paign hats were adopted as uniform and were issued 
to the battalion.” 

To this day you can see them in 1898 photos and in 
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Remington’s sketches of the Marines in Cuba: a reso- 
lute force, field-soldiering in dress blue trousers, blue 
flannel shirts (unnoticeably different in cut from today’s 
dark green) and sure-enough slouch hats, creased fore- 
and-aft, and adorned on the side by the king-sized brass 
emblem which an older Corps had worn front-and-center 
on its pipe-clayed helmets. 

It was not the first (or last) time Marines would spot 
a premium item of supply or equipment in the hands 
of the well-heeled Army, and then wheedle or steal it 
for themselves. 

At first, the new hat was known by its Army sobriquet. 
as a “campaign” hat. But by the time Uniform Regu- 
lations came to recognize it, about 1902, the name had 
become that familiar to generations of Marines: “field 
hat.” By 1902, as well, Stetson, the renowned Phila- 
delphia hatter, was selling Marine officers a hat of 
“|. . the type used during the Spanish-American War 

. an open crown hat made with a cradle shape block 
so that it could be worn with a dent through the center,” 
as the Stetson company later reported. Like the Edward- 
ian version which our stout-hearted Australian allies still 
wear, and probably always will, the incredibly durable. 
weather - resistant broad - brimmed felt was crammed 
sternly over the azure brows of such Marines as Smedley 
Butler, John Quick, and Daniel Daly. Throughout the 
world, from embattled Peking to Panama and Haiti, the 
slouch hat now proclaimed “U. S. Marine.” 


® IT ALSO PROCLAIMED, more tersely, just “U.S.” Moros 
of Mindanao came to associate that slouch hat with the 
Westerners who sometimes died before the juramentado 
charge, but never fell back. Cuban rebels knew it well. 
whether still worn in the Spanish War style, cradle- 
shape, or with the new “Montana peak”—a four dent 
crown which became the rage in 1910. As of 1912, the 
Montana peak was made official in Marine Corps Uni- 
form Regulations, but with a crown somewhat lower 
than that favored by the U. S. Army, which held to a 
high-top Montana peak until 1915, when the Army hat 
finally came down to the Marine Corps level (a depth. 
for record, of 5% inches, at which it remained during 
the next quarter-century). 

By 1912, as well, the Marine officer’s hat “of fine felt,” 
as the Uniform Regs put it, was adorned both with a 
scarlet and gold hat cord, and with a Globe-and-Anchor 
now on the front and now bronzed—the latter a new 
fashion which deferred to the devilish accuracy and 
range of modern rifles and smokeless powder. In Mex- 
ico, from Vera Cruz to Juarez, whether you cheered for 
Carranza, Huerta, or Villa, the slouch hat spelt Amer- 
ica, the America of Uncle Joe Pendleton, and of Black- 
jack Pershing, Harbord, last (save Patton) of the great 
cavalrymen. 

In 1917, the campaign hat and the field hat sailed 
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for France. Over there, mated with ankle-high canvas 
leggings, tight breeches, and green  standing-collar 
blouses, the combination also spelt “U. S. A.” Bruce 
Bairnsfather, creator of England’s “Old Bill,” WW I 
British soldier of stage, song, and cartoon, has a sketch, 
made after his first visit to the U. S. regulars (they 
happened to be Marines; he compared them to Brit- 
ain’s Brigade of Guards). Bairnsfather caught the cam- 
paign hat in its glory: American as the Fourteen Points, 
the Liberty engine, the 5-cent cigar, the Springfield rifle, 
or George M. Cohan. 

Most of us know the field hat from there on in. If 
not, you can’t blame John Thomason, Marine inheritor 
of Frederic Remington. In China, Haiti, Santo Domingo, 
Nicaragua, the rifle ranges at Perry (where Marine 
teams won almost embarrassingly), field hat and Globe- 
and-Anchor proclaimed the Marine field soldier. It 
was, old timers pointed out, the only headgear in the 
world which kept rain off your neck, the sun out of 
your eyes, all the same winter or summer, khaki or 
greens. Its main defect, as far as anybody could see, 
was that no outfit larger than a squad could ever make 
the brims and shape of its field hats look alike. As my 
father (no Marine) once said, “After you wear a cam- 
paign hat awhile, it looks like you.” 


#® PROBABLY, WITHOUT KNOWING very much about it, he 
spoke the field-hat’s epitaph. Because ig looked like you, 
because no two field hats would ever look the same on 
Saturday inspection or on liberty (God forbid!), spit- 
and-polish garrison men came to regard it askance, 
somewhat as now—with hundredfold better reason to 
wince—we wince at the cloth utility cap. 

And in 1940, after six years in which the Corps had 
enjoyed unparalleled leisure from campaigns against 
honest-to-goodness enemies, the field hat seemed a little 
below the salt. And nobody had yet solved the prob- 
lem of aligning its brim parallel with the brims of 
adjacent field hats in the same rank at close interval. 

Also by 1940, logistics had stalked onto the stage. To 
manufacture a proper field hat, the Quartermaster an- 
nounced, took Australian felt, probably a signal means 
of holding down the fecund jackrabbit population of the 
Antipodes. Despite the fact that U. S. Pacific strategy 
was consecrated to holding Australia and New Zealand. 
the Quartermaster was taking no chances; a substitute 
must be found—just in case. 

And what was more natty than the khaki sun helmet? 

Shaped rigidly on the Kipling model, made of some 
unnameable fiber amalgam, prey to every breeze above 
Beaufort force 2, target of the low-slung branch, dirt- 
collector, rain-absorber, and acoustic trap for wind, the 
sun helmet none the less caught on. On 12 October 
1940, the Major General Commandant made it official. 
No doubt, the sun helmet really did look a whale of a 
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lot better during Saturday inspection than those crum- 
pled field hats. 

And on 28 May 1942, Gen Holcomb announced the 
demise of the field hat as a Marine article of uniform. 
Like most old soldiers, it died hard. Every outfit had 
its Tories who hung onto their field hats until the sepa- 
ration was effected by main force. A few units, like the 
old 4th Marines and some of the outermost defense 
battalions, saw WW II action under the old slouch hat. 

At home, save on the rifle ranges (where men are 
conservative, and things change slowly), the field hat 
just faded away. Down on the firing lines and in the 
butts, though, the hat stayed—so much so that, after 
seven years’ interdict, this item, although unrecognized 
by Uniform Regulations, was legitimized by Marine 
Corps Headquarters for rifle range wear. It was a fitting 
post-war gesture that the Corps, which the hat had served 
so well officially, authorized issue of field hats remaining 
on hand to medalist shooters in Marine Corps matches. 

Thus, today’s young shooters may wear their field 
hats as proud and salty as the most venerable Gunner. 
And in a few years these young shooters will themselves 
become grizzled characters, and finally with their hats, 
they too will depart. 

Some, even today, murmur that we threw away the 
only all-weather, climate-proof headgear the Marine 
Corps ever had. The following lament by a Marine of 
both World Wars bespeaks the outcry which attended the 
field hat’s passing: 

“My own conviction is that it is far and away 
the most practical all-around military headgear 
this country has ever developed, and that its 
abolition was a crime against humanity. Cool 
in summer, snug in winter; kept the sun out of 
your eyes and the rain out of your neck. What 
did anybody have against it, anyhow?” 

To fill the vacuum, neither the Marine Corps nor the 
Army possesses any precise equivalent. We have cloth 
utility caps which do provide some eye-shade, but might 
as well not exist when it rains. The aviators (who never 
were very strong for the field hat, and pioneered the 
garrison cap), together with a few ground Bohemians, 
affect the unmilitary but surely American baseball cap. 
When the going gets tough, even more baroque millinery 
appears: in Korea, one hears, there were coonskin caps. 
Nowhere—at least nowhere the going was tough, have 
we found many sun helmets. Thus that which displaced 
the field hat is itself deposed. 

As of today, the Marine Corps Uniform Board reports, 
the Marine Corps has just 12 field hats on the shelves, 
all in stock at Quantico. After they are gone, Taps. 

Taps, not only for a picturesque hallmark of an earlier 
simpler Corps, but Taps, it may be, for the breed of 
Marine who bequeathed his own racy flavor and soldierly 


resilience to an old slouch hat. US #@ MC 
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_ the next day’s or the next week’s problems. 

From this it would seem that S-2 must gaze into the 
future and read what’s in the crystal ball. Must he pos- 
sess supernatural powers? Of course not. Does it require 
supernatural powers to realize that if you take a poke at 
Joe Louis you bettter figure on brushing some dust off 
your back? 

What, then, does S-2 need to foretell events before 
they happen? Most of all, he needs a lot of common 
sense and a sound plan to follow. 

The unit commander is the only one who can do 
anything about the common sense. He can’t give it to 
his S-2 in a short course, but he can select the best man 
for the job. That leaves us with the sound plan to 
talk about. 

Let’s start from scratch. What do we want to know 


L BALL 


about the enemy? Heaven help the S-2 who wants to 
know “everything about the enemy.” He doesn’t even 
know that about his own unit. Let’s be practical, yet 
at the same time do our job. Let’s decide what is the 
minimum that we want to know and go on from there. 
We want to know what the enemy is up to before we 
come face to face with the situation. That’s a good start 
then; pretty general, but a start. Let’s see if we can 
be still more specific. 

A long time ago we discovered that we could find 
any military operation under four main headings or 
categories: attack (or counterattack), defend, withdraw, 
and reinforce. In any military action, then, the enemy 
can execute one or more of these alternatives singly or 
in some combinations. We want to know which of these 
four he is up to. 

Right here the S-2 should put his map on the wall in 
front of him, put his feet on the desk, forget about the 
Marine Corps and his unit, and turn into the enemy 
commander. 

“I am the enemy commander and I am going to 
counterattack these imperialist swine. How can I pull 
it off?” 
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Let us say S-2 decides the enemy could move foot 
troops anywhere through this woods in the center of 
our unit’s area (Fig. 1), but the wheeled vehicles, if he 
used them, would be forced to stick to the one road. 
Tracked vehicles could use the road or the fire lane that 
parallels it on our left flank. S-2 further determines 
that if the enemy does plan on a counterattack, he will 
have to use the far end of the woods for an assembly 
area, or run the risk of crossing large open areas. 

If time permits, S-2 will test this line of reasoning on 
S-3 or the unit exec, to see if his deductions are sound 
or should be modified. This procedure is desirable for 
more reasons than I care to mention. 

We have our counterattack capability analyzed now, 
the next step is easy. We do not know that the enemy 
is actually going to counterattack, but if he does, how 
will we know before the attack hits? We will watch the 
probable assembly area at the far end of the woods for 
any concentrations, and we will keep an eye on the open 
area beyond it. That’s not enough. We will want to 
watch the road and the fire lane. It may be necessary 
to take special precautions to guard against being sur- 
prised at the front line itself. 

S-2 still must decide who is going to accomplish these 
observation and reconnaissance missions, but that should 
not be difficult. A lot depends on whom he has to work 
with and just what can be expected of them. 

Let’s stop for a moment and see how we are doing. 
If the enemy does counterattack, are we in a position to 
inform the unit commander before it happens? I think 
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so. With any luck we should be able to give the warning 
in plenty of time. 

Now it’s time for S-2 to go back to being the enemy 
commander again. “My invincible people’s army may 
resist moving toward these filthy capitalists. In this 
unfortunate situation what must I do? I have it! | 
must defend, but how and where?” S-2 can analyze the 
enemy’s defense possibilities just as he did with his 
counterattack. Again he will test these possibilities by 
the simple expedient of bouncing them off some of the 
other officers in his unit. If he knows what pattern the 
defense must take, he can certainly decide just what 
he must look for and exactly where it must appear. 


@® LEetT’s TAKE A FINAL CAPABILITY. If the enemy ex- 
ecutes a delaying withdrawal, it may seriously disrupt our 
time schedule. In many cases the delaying action may 
very well resemble his defense; the difference lies in the 
defending force’s stubbornness. The commander would 
probably approach these two problems in entirely dif- 
ferent manners, providing he could be sure which he 
was up against. It is the S-2’s responsibility to deter- 
mine what the different indications would be in each 
case and make a particular effort to determine which 
course of action he is faced with. In this case we might 
decide that this delaying action would resemble a strong 
defense in every detail, except that if the enemy were 
actually planning a withdrawal he would have to pre- 
pare positions on the next ridge line to his rear and per- 
mit his defenders to fall back to them in small units. It 
may be easy to tell if he has prepared positions in the rear. 
That could be an air observer’s job. We still must learn 
if small units are pulling out of the defense facing us. 
We could send a small patrol around the flank to set 
up and observe the logical route of withdrawal, or we 
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Fig. 2 





might settle for reports from our own observation posts 
and air observers, or reports from the units in contact. 
Any or all of these agencies might give us the answers 
we must have. 

For our purposes, let us say that we have now con- 
sidered all the enemy capabilities that can affect our 
mission. S-2 has analyzed each one and decided exactly 
how the enemy could go about executing it. He has gone 
a step further and said, “If the enemy executes this 
capability, he will have to move across this stream, or 
he will have to install positions on this hill, or destroy 
this bridge. Therefore, if | make the necessary arrange- 
ments to reconnoiter or observe, I will know what is 
going to happen before it takes place.” We can deter- 
mine almost anything we wish to know providing we 
are in the right place at the right time. That’s exactly 
what we are planning to do, be in the right place at 
the right time. 


@ WE CANT BE EVERYWHERE, watching everything at 
once. That is why S-2 must avoid at all costs the shotgun 
technique. His weapon is the carbine. He must place 
his shots and make each one count! Every S-2 should 
try for the head with each round and the exceptional 
S-2 can score hits on two targets with one bullet. 

Just what has S-2 done? He has made a plan which 
enables him to detect happenings before they happen, but 
what is this revolutionary and brilliant plan? It’s a col- 
lection plan (Fig. 2). That old saw! Instructors were 
harping about that years ago! Sure they were, and it’s 
just as good today as it was then, only how many S-2s 
have ever used it in an operation? I haven’t found but 
one or two who even remember what it’s all about, and 
I’ve been looking! 

It starts out with Essential Elements of Information. 
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About the time the S-2 reads that far he closes the 
book. Anything that sounds like that couldn’t be prac- 
tical! What does this jawbreaker stand for? It stands 
for the questions to which we want answers. Will the 
enemy counterattack? If he does, how will he go about 
it? Essential Elements aren’t confined to the four mili- 
tary moves. We can throw in any important questions 
for which we must get answers, such as will the enemy 
use civilian clothing to penetrate our lines? 

The next step in the plan calls for indications. Don’t 
fight it, we were looking for indications of a counter- 
attack when we decided to watch the road and fire lane, 
or the possible assembly area in the woods. We arrived 


at these indications by sound reasoning and common 


sense, nothing more. 

Finally, most forms for the plan call for the agency 
or agencies to be used, the specific order to be given, and 
the time and place that the information should be 
reported. 

After S-2 has pinned down the indications he will 
look for, he has just about got it made. He must com- 
bine his orders whenever possible so that one agency 
may look for several indications at the same time (two 
hits with one bullet), and he must explain to each 
agency exactly why he wants this information, and what 
it will mean. S-2 shouldn’t figure he’s the only smart 
lad in the outfit. A squad leader, who knows what he’s 
looking for and why, may be able to provide an unex- 


pected key to the whole situation. S-2 has got to be 
a salesman if he expects to make his unit intelligence- 


conscious. 


® THERE IS YOUR CRYSTAL BALL! By eliminating some 
possibilities and by gaining positive information about 
others, S-2 will determine what the enemy is up to 
almost as soon as he starts. He organizes his questions 
in a simple, logical manner that leaves no loopholes for 
surprise. The answers to his questions are bound to pro- 
vide his CO with the intelligence he requires to make 
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his combat decision. 

This then is the intelligence officer’s job. It is the 
only justification for his being a part of the organiza- 
tion. S-2 isn’t there to put symbols on a map or write 
glowing periodic reports that closely resemble press 
releases. He must work ahead of his front lines, some- 
times in person, always in his mind. 

Let’s have no more of this talk that such planning is 
all right for higher echelons, but it won’t work in bat- 
talion, That’s hogwash designed to avoid responsibility 
and cover ignorance. These plans can and must work. 
If they don’t, S-2 better grab his carbine and turn his 
job over to his draftsman and section clerk. He’s no 
good where he is. 

The other officers in the unit have a stake in this 
plan, too. Many of the missions will be assigned to 
them to carry out. They will all benefit from the intelli- 
gence thus derived. To paraphrase a fine slogan—Intelli- 
gence saves lives, and the lives it saves may be their own! 

The unit commander is in this plan up to his chin 
strap. He started way back when he selected the best 
officer for the job. Every decision he makes will be 
based, to a varying degree, on intelligence. The extent 
will depend on how well his S-2 does his job and how 
much support S-2 gets from the command. 

In the past we have found that many unit command- 
ers who demand great things from S-1, 3, and 4, seldom 
ask S-2 for the time of day. The more they demand, 
the more they will get. If the “Old Man” just wants a 
map-toting errand boy, that’s all he’s going to get. Then 
some day this counterattack we’ve been worrying about 
will kick him right between north and south before he 
even knows where it came from. 

Combat intelligence is one of the most valuable serv- 
ices the military provides. The collection plan is the 
heart of that service. It can save lives and win victories. 


Some day soon, we ought to get smart enough to use it. 
US g MC 





By Maj Leslie A. Gilson, Jr., and Maj Martin J. Sexton 





# It was 0100. SUDDENLY THE STILLNESS WAS SHAT- 
tered by the chattering bursts of “burp guns” and the 
bright flashes of exploding grenades! A cry came from 
the northwest sector of Able Co’s perimeter: “Here 
they come!” Trip flares began to go off, illumination 
grenades added their “pop” and, in the resulting eerie 
light, shadowy forms could be observed moving in con- 
certed rushes toward the thin line of Marines. The 
entire right sector of the perimeter was ablaze as the 
men of A Co fought back with all the firepower avail- 
able to them. The fighting reached a tremendous cres- 
cendo and then gradually subsided until only a few 
sporadic shots punctured the dark silence. The cry of 
“Corpsman, corpsman!” drifted over the area and the 
acrid smoke of the recent attack permeated the air. The 
company commander quickly contacted his platoon com- 
manders in order to assess casualties and to find out if 
the perimeter was still secure. The executive officer 
reported: “Skipper, we made out OK; only five men 
wounded and we stacked up quite a pile of enemy. It 
seemed like a probing attack; they are capable of keep- 
ing it up all night if they want to. Looks like no sleep 
again tonight, and battalion has ordered us to move out 
at dawn.” 

The above situation might well have taken place in 
Korea. However, it actually is the kind of situation 
which befalls each training company of the replace- 
ment drafts on the third night of a five-day field exercise. 

The replacement drafts, upon completion of their 
basic training in the various tent camps, come to the 
main area of Camp Pendleton for their continuation 
training. This training, approximately two weeks long, 
is the final instruction given all men before embarka- 
tion for Korea. 

The Command Instructor Section of the Training and 
Replacement Command, which is responsible for the 
continuation training, has stressed realism. The major- 
ity of the officers and many of the NCOs and men of 
the section are Korean veterans and they have tried to 
give instruction which will best prepare and train the 
individual Marine for what he will meet in Korea. The 
lessons of the Korean conflict have been brought into 
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their teaching, and the climax of the continuation train- 
ing is the five-day field exercise. 

The field exercise is designed to confront the indi- 
vidual with as many as possible of the situations which 
he will meet in Korea and to have him solve the prob- 
lems which thus arise. During this problem each Marine 
marches an average of 45 miles and spends five days and 
three nights in the field. He is shot at by snipers, con- 
stantly harassed by infiltration and night attacks, and 
surprised by ambushes. He is required to set up and 
defend perimeters and carry out a night attack and a 
subsequent withdrawal. He even gets a workout from 
psychological warfare. Realism is given added impetus 
by the presence of an actual “enemy” in the form of an 
Aggressor platoon. These Aggressors spend 12 consecu- 
tive days and nights in the field, constantly hitting and 
harassing the draft companies. Combat conditions are 
copied so realistically that only live fire is missing. 

On the first day the troops leave their barracks area 
at 0630 and march to the orientation area. There they 
receive instruction and practical work on guerrilla war- 
fare; use of demolitions and booby traps; a three-leg 
compass march and range estimation course; use of 
cover, concealment, and camouflage; the art of crawl- 
ing, rushing, terrain search; use of concealment at 
night, night movement, and passage of night obstacles; 
night sounds, smells, touch, and vision; methods of deter- 
mining directions and range of light, pyrotechnics, 
friendly and unfriendly sounds; and determination of 
direction, range, and type of weapon. The trainees 
return to the barracks at 2230. 

The second day commences early and training is in 
earnest. The troops leave their barracks area at 0630 and 
arrive at the initial point at 0715. There a brief orien- 
tation is held and the battalion order is received. The 
situation becomes tactical the minute that the unit passes 
the IP. 

The battalion order requires the company to act as 
the advance guard of the battalion. A route is selected 
which requires the company to wind through a valley 
between some of the rugged hills of Pendleton. They 
may not be as tough as those in Korea, but the flank 


Korea-bound Marines fight off human-sea attacks even before they leave the States 










































guards find they have no 
time to shoot the breeze— 
and woe unto the leader who 
forgets to relieve the flank 
guard frequently for he will 
soon have no security on his 
flank. At about 0915 the 
Aggressors commence their 
operations. The training 
company is first harassed by 
snipers and small groups of 
Aggressors who attempt to 
delay and disorganize the 
trainees. Aggressor aircraft 
begin to drop psychological 
warfare leaflets at 1430, call- 
ing on Marines to “cease 
being the tools of war mon- 
gering Wall Street capital- 
ists.” These leaflets are 
much like the posters and 
leaflets which the Commu- 
nists are using in Korea. 
At approximately 1630 the 
company arrives at bivouac 
area No. 1 and immediately 
sets up a perimeter de- 
fense. Here the company 
commander is plagued by 
a night raid from about 
2200 to 2400 and infiltration attempts at 0400 (one 
training company had the doubtful distinction of having 
its CP stealthily infiltrated, and only with the arrival of 
daylight was it discovered that the company command- 
er’s gear, equipment, and shoes had vanished with the 
Aggressor forces). Promptly at daylight the perimeter 
is greeted with harassing fire by small Aggressor groups, 
The training company is required to conduct tactical 
feeding, police the area, and be ready to depart the 
bivouac area at 0700. 

The first order of the third day is as follows: “Bat- 
talion will advance along route shown on overlay, and 
will seize and occupy Camp De Luz on order. A Co 
continue as advance guard X TACP will join A Co 
at TA 7092-V-5 at 0945.” 

At approximately 0845 the Aggressors make their 
presence known by sniper activity as they attempt to 
delay the advance of the company toward its assembly 
area. If the company commander pushes vigorously 
forward he does not have any difficulty in arriving at 
the assembly area by 0930. Upon arrival at the desig- 
nated area, orders are received for the attack on De Luz 
and the company works out the final details. The line of 
departure is reached at 1015. Prior to the “jump off” 
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“Your hands are bloody. Lay down your guns” 


the trainees are treated to an excellent illustration of 
the teamwork of all supporting arms. An air strike is 
called in from 1030 to 1100. Promptly at 1100 the artill- 
lery takes up the job of softening up and preparing the 
objective for the attacking troops. This preparation lasts 
10 minutes. As live ammunition cannot be used, demoli- 
tions are used to simulate the bombs and the artillery 
concentration. The attack is scheduled to commence at 
1100. Once again the Aggressors add realism to the 
problem by conducting a stubborn defense of the built-up 
objective area. After inflicting high casualties, the 
Aggressors withdraw. 


® HERE AGAIN COMBAT CONDITIONS are followed as 
closely as possible. A tactical air control party directs the 
strike. Before the strike the company commander, the 
forward air controller, and the officer in charge of the 
exercise, acting as a battalion staff officer and an artil- 
lery forward observer, discuss the plan of attack. When 
the plan is firm all hands are briefed and watches are 
synchronized. The forward air controller then briefs the 
eight planes which have arrived on station, and at 1030 
the air coordinator leads the first strike to the target. 
As the last strike commences the artillery FO is alerted 





and when the planes clear 
the target the artillery com- 
mences fire. Promptly at 
1110 a smoke grenade, simu- 
lating a smoke shell, is set 
off and the infantry com- 
mences its assault. 

Trainees who have never 
seen the daring “fly-boy” 
Leathernecks on a close sup- 
port mission are properly 
indoctrinated. Camp De Luz 
is situated in a small nar- 
row valley and to see these 
planes come over the near 
ridge, slide into the valley, 
pass over the town, and then 
zoom quickly over the far 
ridge is a real sight. 


Woe unto this leader if he forgets to relieve his flank guard 


@ WuHeEn Camp De Luvz is 

taken, the company puts out 

security, notifies battalion of its latest progress, and eats 
its noon meal of C rations. Orders are then received 
for the company to continue its advance. Excerpts from 
this order are: “Battalion will bivouac vicinity TA 6994 
X A Co will seize and occupy high ground TA 0795T 
by 1700 X Follow route shown on attached overlay X 
Establish road blocks where advisable X Rations will 
be sent to your bivouac for night meal X Be prepared 
to continue advance on order.” Complying with bat- 
talion’s order A Co quickly resumes its advance. At 
about 1330, the company has progressed to the vicinity 
of a waterfall which winds 
its way down through a 
narrow gorge. The setting 
is ideal for an ambush. In 
Korea the Marine would be 
disappointed if such an area 
did not develop into an at- 
tempted ambush. On the field 
exercise, the Aggressors do 
not disappoint the trainees. 
After the ambush is wiped 
out, the company continues 
on toward bivouac area No. 
2. During all this time the 
unit is being marked on its 
performance. This marking 
continues during the entire 
duration of the exercise, and 
a final marking is submitted 
on each of the draft com- 
panies, 


At approximately 1600, Able Co arrives at bivouac 
area No. 2 and immediately sets up a perimeter defense. 
Hardly have the men begun to dig foxholes when the 
Aggressors begin harassing operations, Demolitions, 
blanks, whistles, and yells remind the trainees that to 
relax their vigilance is suicide. Just prior to darkness a 
message is received from battalion directing the com- 
pany to make day and night patrols to Mt. Roblar in 
preparation for a raid the following night. To further 
confuse and test the trainees’ reactions to complex prob- 
lems the Aggressors conduct a raid between 2300 and 


Aggressor human-sea attack? Fix bayonets! 
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0100, and from 0330 to 
0500 attempt to infiltrate the 
perimeter. 

The first order for the 
fourth day is as follows: 
“0700: Intelligence indicates 
enemy observation post 
vicinity TA 6797A X Recon- 
noiter Mt. Roblar area and 
report results this HQ by 
1515 X Be prepared to con- 
duct night raid on enemy OP 
X Company move to TA 
67951 and set up perimeter 
defense while reconnaissance 
is being conducted XX” 


® THE COMPANY MOVES to 

the forward assembly area 

and sets up a perimeter de- 

fense to protect the attacking 

element’s rear, Those ele- Training for keeps means taking no chances 
ments selected for the night 

attack leave the forward assembly area shortly after dark 
and move out on their assigned mission—the destruc- 
tion of the observation post. As might be expected, the 
Aggressors defend the objective with their customary 
tenacity and fanaticism. Many situations develop during 
the night attack which are amazingly similar to those 


Searching an Aggressor before sending him to the rear 
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found in combat. In fact, 
one company had the fol- 
lowing casualties as a result 
of the night attack: 


Two sprained ankles 
One fractured leg 
One cracked rib 


Two sore legs 


Of course this will hap- 
pen in combat, so as we do 
in combat, corpsmen accom- 
pany the unit throughout its 
training and when _ these 
accidents occur the corpsmen 





examine and provide first 
aid. If necessary, casualties 
are evacuated by jeep ambu- 
lance to the air station, in 
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this case a dispensary in the main camp. 

The night raid is actually launched at approximately 
2030 and at about 0230 on the morning of the fifth day 
the training company is ordered to withdraw to bivouac 
area No. 3. Enroute to the bivouac area the withdraw- 
ing Marines are met by Aggressors attempting to ambush 
them. The experience of the Korean veterans in the 
Command Instructor Section has been well used in stag- 
ing realistic ambushes and surprise attacks. The weary 
men of Able Co finally reach the bivouac area and set 
up their security. Since their withdrawal from Mt. Roblar 
they have been under almost constant harassment from 
the Aggressors, and by this time have lost some men 
as prisoners. In turn they have captured some PWs 
of their own. 


@ AFTER A REORGANIZATION IN BIVOUAC, the proud sur- 
vivors of Able Co march to the critique area. After a 
one-hour critique the troops eat chow. A two-hour march, 
still tactical, brings the troops back to the IP by 1500 
and the most realistic training these men receive before 
actual combat has been completed. 

Every officer and NCO who has been in combat knows 
the deep feeling of anxiety that pervades the command 
the first time “green troops” are committed in battle. 
For no matter what war or what kind of training has 
preceded, there is no crucible like the hot lead and cold 
steel of actual combat. Battle is the payoff, and realism 


in training is designed to make the dividends come in 
the first firefight. US @ MC 


You can’t get away from the critique 























@ IN SPITE OF THE MANY IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MARINE 
Corps during the last 10 years, the field first sergeant 
seems to be a little worse off and all because battalion 
administration has created a vacuum at the company 
level. The company commander and the first sergeant no 
longer have at their immediate disposal the information 
needed to run a company. In fact they are fortunate if 
they possess a copy of the Tables of Organization. 


® WITHOUT QUESTIONING the validity of maintaining 
company records at battalion level, we can see at a glance 
that the company has a real need for some kind of a 
record which would furnish information used daily. This 
is particularly true when the company is operating by 


itself. The record must be comprehensive, compact, and 
practical. It must be easily kept and must furnish the 
maximum information for the minimum time involved in 
keeping it. The following record has been used by a 
rifle company on an operation and has proven its worth. 

The company record is contained in a_ standard 
(9” x 12”), cloth-bound record book; the type commonly 
used for a Sergeant of the Guard log. This book fits 
very well into a map and dispatch case, is light in weight, 
and has approximately the right number of pages for use 
by a company on a four-months operation. The pages of 
the book are of bond paper, durable, and permit erasures 
when changes are necessary. 

Inside the front cover of the book are printed detailed 

















instructions for the use of each section. This is done so 

that even a person who has had no previous experience 

with administration can keep the record accurately. 
The following is an index to the record itself: 


T/O roster Page 3-29 
Navy attached 30 
Recapitulation (MOS & rank) 31 
Separated (Incl WIA, KIA, trans, etc) 32-39 
Record of events 40-84 
Messmen record 85-89 
Guard record 90-94, 
Leave record 95-99 
Property 100-109 
Administrative notes 110-125 


@ THE FirsT SECTION, T/O roster, is a job roster for 
the company concerned and includes the authorized billets 
and blank spaces for name, rank, serial number, MOS, 
weapon number, and remarks. The names of the men in 
the company and related information are entered in pencil 
in the blanks across from the authorized T/O billet. This 
enables the company first sergeant to erase entries when 
there is a change in the personnel situation. Any addi- 
tional information may be entered in the remarks column 
and changed or erased when the need arises. Men on 
leave, on mess duty, or on TAD attending schools are ex- 
amples. Upon completion of the mess duty or leave, ap- 
propriate entry is made in the proper section of the book 
and the remarks removed. 

(Using a binder-type, loose-leaf book, of the same size 
and description as noted previously, would enable the 
blank T/O rosters to be printed separately and inserted 
in a standard book containing all the other sections. Any 
organization could then use the same book by merely 
inserting the appropriate roster.) 

At the end of each platoon or section additional blanks 
are provided for the names of personnel not assigned to 
a specific billet but assigned to that platoon or section 
(excess personnel). At the end of the T/O roster, blanks 
are provided for the hospital corpsmen and any other 
personnel attached. 

Following the attached personnel is a recapitulation of 
the company in the form of a diagram showing authorized 
and actual strength by rank and MOS. 

The Separated section is self-explanatory. In this sec- 
tion are entered the name, rank, serial and MOS num- 
bers, and date of separation (died, trans, etc.). This is 
done when the separation is effective and after the man’s 
name has been removed from the active T/O roster. 

The next section, Record of events, is used only on 
operations when it is desirable to keep a record for 
future reference. Here, in chronological order, are en- 





By IstLt Clifton Rich 








tered the date, place, and events. Travel (sailing dates, 
places, etc.), action against enemy, location of CP, reports 
made, replacements received, POWs taken, etc., for use 
in the Unit War Diary are examples of information 
recorded here. At the end of the operation these pages 
are removed and, after being incorporated in the official 
records, are destroyed. 


# UPON COMPLETION OF MESS DUTY, names of individ- 
uals concerned and inclusive dates are entered in the Mess- 
men record. This provides the company first sergeant 
with a handy check on men eligible for mess duty and 
makes a fair rotation system for assignment. It also 
supplies information for page four (Record of Primary 
Duties) in the man’s SRB when he has completed his 
mess duty. 


The Guard record contains an up to date company 
roster, entered alphabetically according to rank. Across 
the top of the page in the columns provided are entered 
the dates the company has the guard. This enables the 
company first sergeant to check off the names of the men 
comprising the guard of the day, including the NCOs of 
the guard. 

The Leave record is kept in the same manner as the 
record on messmen. The man’s name and the inclusive 
dates of his leave are entered in this section after he has 
returned from leave and after the leave notation under 
remarks on the T/O roster is removed. 

The Property section is provided to record the issue 
of individual equipment. A roster with check-off columns 
for each piece of gear may be used. Any other informa- 
tion about property or requisitions may be kept here. 

Administrative notes provides a section for putting 
down any orders and verbal instructions received, or 
reference material needed in the field. A typical entry 
in this section would be the date, hour, type of technical 
tests, and disposition of testing materials on a forth- 
coming examination for promotion. After notes entered 
in this section have served their purpose, they may be 
removed from the book and destroyed. 

To summarize briefly, this company record provides a 
very handy, compact, and comprehensive work book for 
use where bulky office gear is not available. The 
T/O roster and recapitulation pages give, at a glance, 
a complete picture of the company personnel situation at 
any given time. The other sections in the record provide 
a place to record valuable information used daily by the 
company first sergeant and commanding officer. 

Our present administrative system definitely does not 
work for a company when it is on the move. The 
company record, if properly used, will take up the slack. 
It must be kept up to date at all times or its value will 
be reduced accordingly. Here, too, applies the old maxim 
that the best plan in the world will not work unless the 
person using it wants it to. US # MC 
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Navy Cross 


Capt Robert H. Barrow, SSgt James C. Davis, Pvt James P. 
Gallagher, IstLt Wilber N. Herndon, Capt Jack R. Jones, 
IstLt Harrol Kiser, 2dLt Paul N. McCloskey, Jr., SSgt Dan- 
iel M. Murphy, PFC James W. Ogden, Sgt Clayton L. Rob- 
erts, Pvt Stanley S. Robinson, IstLt Loren R. Smith, and Capt 
Samuel S. Smith, Jr. 


Silver Star 


Cpl Arvil V. Adwell, PFC John H. Alseth, IstLt Frank 
A. Anderson, IstLt John M. Baker, PFC Daniel J. Ballem, 
Cpl Stanley S. Barczuk, Capt Ralph D. Cail, IstLt August 
L. Camarata, Sgt Anthony M. Cappucci, PFC Elmer L. Daus- 
ter, PFC James P. Davis, PFC Merle L. Davis, Sgt Edsel E. 
Edson, PFC Gaspar Eldridge, PFC Elmer A. Fenwick, Jr., 
PFC Fred L. File, PFC Vernon E. Firnstahl, Cpl Sterling L. 
Garrett, PFC Edward J. Gerevics, IstLt Edwin W. Hakala, 
Cpl Bobby L. Halstead, Capt Edward E. Hammerbeck, SSgt 
Willie F. Hammonds, IstLt Horace L. Johnson, Jr. 

Capt John C. Johnston, Sgt Richard H. Kerr, Sgt Jack M. 
Kennedy, Cpl Charles L. Keyes, PFC Earl Ladd, Jr., Maj 
Clarence J. Mabry, Cpl Peter W. Malinowsky, Sgt Merle J. 
Manley, Cpl Leo Marquez, LtCol Glenn E. Martin (3d), Sgt 
Lee G. Nockerts, Capt “Wesley C. Noren, IstLt Merrill L. 
Norton, PFC Kenneth W. Navo, Cpl Wardell J. Taylor, Jr., 
Cpl Joseph A. Urban, Cpl Maurice J. Vanderveen, Capt 
Otis R. Waldrop, SSgt William C. Walling, 1stLt Robert E. 
Warner, PFC William Q. O’Daniel, 2dLt Brendan P. O’Don- 
nell, Cpl Frank E. Omeis, Sgt Earl J. Rayburn. 


Legion of Merit 


Maj Maurice J. Coffey, Jr., LtCol Donald R. Kennedy, Maj 
Jack R. Moore, Maj Douglas K. Morton, Capt Fred R. Phil- 
pot, LtCol Donald M. Schmuck, and LtCol Henry W. Seeley, 
Jr. 

Distinguished Flying Cross 

Capt William L. Carper, Capt Beaumont B. Cooley, Jr. (3d), 
2dLt George A. Dinsdale (2d), Capt James T. Doswell, Maj 
James W. Dougherty, Capt Will H. Dysart (3d), Maj 
Thomas S. Ferdinand (2d), Capt Charles Friend, Capt Rob- 
ert W. Gilardi, Capt Simon Guidry, Jr. (2d), Capt John 
Haden, Capt James E. Haines, IstLt William B. Harrison, 
Maj Floyd C. Haxton (5th), Capt “J” “D” Hembree, IstLt 
Alfred D. Hilse, Capt Thomas J. Horgan, Jr., Capt Thomas 
B. Hutchison, Capt Powhatan M. Kehoe, MSgt Raymond F. 
Kennedy, Capt George T. Keys, IstLt Edward K. Kirby, 
Capt Hyman S. Kovsky (2d), Maj Herbert C. Langenfeld 
(2d), IstLt John L. Lepire and Maj William C. Mann. 


Bronze Star 


Cpl Richard I. Backoff, PFC Arthur W. Bacon, PFC Carl E. 
Baker, IstLt Raymond O. Ball, LeCol Virgil W. Banning, 





Capt John E. Barnett, Maj William E. Baugh 2d, PFC Edward 
R. Beltran, Maj Horace W. Card, Jr., Pve Kenneth N. Car- 
der, PFC Clayton W. Caron, PFC Leonard P. Carter, Capt 
Arthur L, Challacombe, Jr., PFC William D. Chambers, IstLt 
Robert J. Champion, Cpl Louis L. Chavez, Cpl Thomas E. 
Childress, PFC Agostina Chrisafulli, Sge Albert C. Church, 
Jr., PFC Joseph Ciccarelli, IstLt Owen E. Clapper, Cpl Willis 
Clark, Jr., PFC John J. Clements, Sgt Charles H. Cline, Maj 
Armand G. Daddazio. 

Maj Carol D. Dalton, IstLt Charles H. Dalton, Jr., SSgt 
Jimmie G. Dampier, Cpl Raymond L. Danhauser, Sgt Duncan 
F. Davis, MSgt Harrison P. Fail, Sgt Leonard L. Fedie, Cpl 
Andrew J. Fellers, PFC John A. Felton, Cpl Alphonse M. 
Galinis, 2dLt James R. Gallman, PFC Robert D. Gappa, PFC 
James D. Garcia, 2dLt Marvin D. Gardner, Sgt Albert 
Habicht, Sgt Chester E. Hansen, Jr., SSgt Richard L. Haines, 
Maj Arthur M. Hale, Cpl David E. Hall, Cpl Raymond L. 
Halliday, Sgt Charles E. Hamilton, Cp! Edwin F. Jackson, 
PFC George Jenyie, PFC Duane L. Johnson, Sgt James 
H. Johnson. 

Cpl Theodore C. Kamatos, Maj Donald J. Kendall, LtCol 
Donald R. Kennedy, Sgt Thomas C. King, SSgt Perry G. 
Kirby, Sgt Donald W. Lang, Cpl Glenn A. LaRose, PFC 
Virgil D. Lawson, 2dLt Edward W. LeBaron, Jr., PFC Henry 
Leboda, Sgt Paul P. Leszun, IstLe Allen M. Lindell, PFC 
Louis L. Lindsey, Capt Alvin Mackin, Sgt Murdo A. Maclen- 
nan, SSgt Frank Mann, Jr., Sgt Robert L. Mann, IstLt Stephen 
S. Marder, IstLt Daniel J. Marini, Cpl Frank Marinnino, 
TSgt Robert L. Marler, TSgt Robert E. Martin, Cpl Richard 
Matheney, Capt Merlin T. Matthews, MSgt Carl Nattos, Sgt 
Israel Maurice, Cpl Robert McAndrew. 

Cpl Thomas J. McCart, Maj John C. McClelland, Cpl 
Donald W. McCormick, Sgt Leason McCoy, PFC Ralph N. 
McCuan, Cpl Joel A. McGee, Capt John M. McLaurin, Jr., 
PFC Frank M. McMinn, PFC “W” “E” Nash, PFC Donald 
C. Neff, 2dLt Murray L. Nelson, Sgt Jimmy T. Nichols, 
LtCol Norman R. Nickerson, Maj Wesley C. Noren, Capt 
Lawrence C. Norton, Cpl Harold N. Notsund, PFC Marion 
D. O’Donley, 2dLt Bruce C. Ogilvie, PFC Clarence O. Ogle, 
SSgt John O’Neill, LeCol Francis F. Parry, Sgt Brooks F. 
Patrick, 1stLt Thomas A. Patterson, Cpl Michael Pavick, Capt 
Stephen K. Pawloski, IstLt Cliford J. Peabody. 

Capt John A. Pearson, 2dLt George F. Pelham, III, Maj Dor- 
rance Radcliffe, Maj William H. Rankin, 2dLt Estes N. Ratliffe, 
PFC Oliver E. Reid, Maj Augustine B. Reynolds, PFC Robert 
E. Richardson, Capt Albert H. Risner, PFC Martin T. Rivas, 
TSgt Meyer Rossum, Maj Jules N. Rouse, Sgt Arthur T. 
Rud, PFC Edward Saari, Sgt Robert N. Said, PFC Urvano 
A. Saliaz, PFC Gordon S. Salter, Sgt Donald M. Sawochka, 
Sgt Agostino J. Scafidi, Capt John E. Scanlon, Cpl James R. 
Schneider, PFC Raymond C. Schneider, 1stLt Winn L. Taplin, 
Jr., Cpl Stewart M. Temelcoff, PFC Louis H. Tilley, 2dLt 
Robert G. Tobin, PFC Theodore Tracy, Sgt Norman J. Van 
Valkenburgh, and IstLt Floyd H. Waldrop. 
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the keynote of this policy when he predicted that “some 
day we shall force the United States to spend itself to 
destruction. The soundest strategy in war,” he wrote, 
“is to postpone operations until the moral disintegration 
of the enemy renders the delivery of the moral blow 
possible and easy.” 

Obviously, the United States is the keystone in the 
free world arch. If the economy of the United States 
should fail, the economy of every other major power out- 
side of the Iron Curtain would also fail. Let us re- 
view, therefore, the stresses that the cold war has placed 
on our economy since the end of World War II. Greece 
felt them first, and to save that country from being 
overrun by guerrillas the United States rushed millions of 
dollars worth of materials to the Greek government. 
After a short waiting period, the Berlin blockade forced 
the United States and Great Britain to go to great ex- 
pense in operating the Berlin airlift. Finally, the out- 
break of the Korean war has forced us to mobilize. 
Less dramatic, but by no means less expensive, has been 
the continuous internal war which local groups of the 
Communist International Army have waged in all the 
free nations, causing us to spend large sums to help these 
nations get back on their feet. To shore up the economies 
of friendly nations we had to adopt the Marshall Plan 
to aid friendly countries. 

In the meantime, the cold war has threatened to be- 
come a hot war (with Korea only a warming pan). To 
meet this threat the free nations have been driven to 
rearmament at great expense to themselves and greater 
expense to the United States. Throughout the world, but 
principally in Europe, nations whose economies were 
already dislocated by World War II have had to divert 
a large part of their productive capacity from the manu- 
facture of civilian goods, such as houses, clothing, agri- 
cultural tools, and transportation, to the manufacture of 
arms. 

The security of the United States and the free world 
is thus threatened with war on two fronts: a conventional 
military front and an unconventional economic front. On 
the military front we appear to be gaining ground, for we 
have held our own in Korea and Indo-China while we 
have strengthened our Armed Forces. On the economic 
front the evidence is not conclusive, but it is certainly 
obvious that the Greek War, the Berlin blockade, the 
Korean war, miscellaneous guerrilla actions, and inter- 
nal strife carried on abroad have cost us far more than 
they have cost the Russians. This, then, is the reason 
why economics looms so large in the field of public 
affairs today. 

In the rank and file of the Armed Forces, interest in 
the economic war has lagged behind interest in military 


1The Man Who Made Russia Tough, Nyardi, Nicholas, United 
Nations World, Sept 1951, pp 13-16. 
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preparedness. For several reasons this is natural: It is 
the military’s chief business to see to it that the nation 
has enough trained men, adequately armed, to join 
battle with the enemy. It has never been the primary 
job of the services to plan the nation’s economy; that 
role is vested in the Congress and in the President. 

Events have now overtaken past attitudes and tradi- 
tions. The military services are in the economic war on 
an indefinite enlistment. In addition to being responsible 
for tactics and strategy, they must take on their share of 
economic planning. The Armed Forces are the nation’s 
biggest spenders today, they have been since 1940, and 
they are likely to be for many years to come. 

Actually, the services have not been oblivious to the 
need of economy, and positive steps in this direction 
have been taken. 


® Earty In 1951, for example, the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps made this statement to his general officers: 
“The extensive program of expansion on which the serv- 
ices have embarked is by no means to be interpreted as 
indicating that previous measures of economy can be 
relaxed. While it is true that there will be more money, 
more men, and more materiel in the coming months, it is 
also true that the need to do the most with the least is 
far greater than it has ever been before. In order to 
realize the greatest possible return, it will be necessary to 
adhere to the most rigid measures of economy... .” 
The Marine Corps has also stated in its General Order 
Number 88: “With the declaration of the present emer- 
gency it is necessary to implement even stronger meas- 
ures of supply economy, over and above the traditional 
conservation measures practiced within the Marine 
Corps.” The other services have made similar pro- 
nouncements. 

Marine Corps General Order 88 continues by directing 
all commanding officers to make all hands economy-con- 
scious. “The training of the individual in supply econ- 
omy is as important as any other form of training. 
Training programs should provide regular periods for 
such instruction. Scheduled material for lectures, dem- 
onstrations, and practical applications should be pre- 
pared as for any other training. The interest and support 
of all personnel must be won. . . .”? 

The services, indeed, have not been strangers to living 
close to the belt. During times of peace they have always 
lived on an austerity basis. During times of war or na- 
tional emergency, however, plentiful appropriations have 
replaced limited ones with the consequent tendency to 
spend freely. As we have seen, top-level planners realize 
we can no longer afford the luxury of this philosophy. The 
first step in the program to achieve greater economy has 
been taken. 


“Ep: As this issue went to press Gen Shepherd reemphasized 
the need for economy in General Order 111. 
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The Korean war has forced us to mobilize our industry 


French in Indo-China are using American-made equipment 
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Vast rearmament programs are underway, not only in the 
U.S. but in every defense-minded nation of the free world 


Objective of the program should be to demonstrate 
the need for viligant economy and supply discipline by 
teaching each individual, in language he can understand, 
the economic facts of life and how he fits into the eco- 
nomic picture. Specifically it should include coverage of 
the following subjects: 


(a) Basic principles of economics—to show how com- 
plex and sensitive the economic structure of our society 
is, and how supply works against demand while both 
depend on human wants and needs. Included should be 
a comparison of the economics of the capitalist state with 
that of the Communist-controlled state. The individual 
should understand why costs rise during periods of heavy 
national preparedness; he should see how the relative 
value of each round of ammunition on the battlefield in- 
creases as ammunition becomes scarce; and he should 
appreciate the difficulty a free nation’s government has 
getting people to sacrifice butter for guns as compared 
with the enforced sacrifices imposed on the citizens of a 
totalitarian state. Above all, the individual should learn 
why stringent economy is most important when vast 
rearmament programs are underway. 


(b) The economic resources of the United States—to 
show that the United States is not a completely self- 
sufficient nation. that it lacks many critical raw ma- 
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Congress and the President set the military budget, but 
the services must make certain they spend money wisely 





terials, and that its supply of many other raw materials 
is running out. The efforts made to stockpile critical 
items for a war reserve should be pointed out in order 
to drive home the need for care in using products made 
of these items. 


(c) The national budget—to show how federal money 
is spent and to show that during periods of war the 
government spends far more than it receives. The mem- 
bers of each service should know how much money is 
allocated to national defense and how much it costs to 
operate such service. The ways in which the government 
raises its revenues should also be considered, to show the 
roles that bonds, personal income taxes, corporation 
taxes, import duties, miscellaneous taxes, etc., play in 
keeping the government in business. Whether or no! 
Uncle Sam is a good business man should be. studied. 


(d) The cost of things—to drive home the knowledge 
that everything used in the Armed Forces, even time, is 
expensive to the taxpayer. Every individual ought to 
have a working knowledge of the purchase prices of the 
equipment he uses. He should know the average costs 
of sustaining a man, a squad, a platoon, a company, etc.. 
for a year, and the cost of basic training, annual marks- 
manship qualification firing, basic officer training, and 
the scores of other enlisted and officer training and edu- 



















would see the need for making the most of these expen- 
sive items. In this connection, principal items of equip- 
ment such as guns, radios, trucks, tools, etc., might well 
be stamped or labeled with their approximate cost by 
the manufacturer, who could include the cost price as 
part of the information contained on nameplates, etc. 
The program ought to be beamed at the people it is 
trying to reach. The lower ranks should be given only 
basic theories and elementary facts accompanied by 
simple illustrations and homely examples (at least 
initially). Training should begin in the recruit stage 
where the embryonic soldiers, sailors, Marines, and air- 
men are at their most impressionable age. They should 
be taught from the beginning that, in addition to the pay 
and allowances they receive, they are provided with train- 
ing, clothing, equipment, housing, and recreation and 
morale facilities, all of which are expensive items to the 
taxpayers, who are themselves and their parents. 


# THERE IS NO REASON why the recruit should receive 
less instruction in economics than he does in first aid and 
personal hygiene, for example. By paying attention to 
the recruit’s physical well-being, the military saves lives 
and gets higher physical performance. By a correspond- 
ing measure of education and training in economics, the 
government will save property and exact a more efficient 
return from the use of our time and physical resources. 

As he progresses, the enlisted man should be given 
periodic instruction in economy as a part of his annual 
training. In addition to lectures on the topics already 
mentioned, there should be demonstrations and lectures 
on preservation, maintenance, storage, and salvage 
routines applicable to each type of unit. Striking exam- 
ples of good economy practices under combat conditions 
would provide excellent material for instruction. For 
example, the Marine withdrawal from the Chosin Reser- 
voir is an inspiring illustration of economy discipline, 
maintained under most arduous and hazardous circum- 
stances. It proved, incidentally, that a sense of supply 
discipline is inseparable from morale and other fighting 
qualities of a combat organization. Indeed, it will be 
recalled that the proudest boast of the lst Mar Div was 
that it fought its way down to Hungnam without aban- 
doning any of its major equipment! 

Officers should receive thorough instruction in eco- 
nomics. Only through their enlightened leadership can 
intelligent economy discipline be instilled in their men. 
Moreover, as officers advance in rank they wield ever- 
increasing power to eliminate wasteful practices and to 
obtain a greater return for each military dollar spent. 
No better start could be made to accomplish this pur- 
pose than by allotting a liberal period of time to economy 
instruction in each officers’ school. 

Without a doubt there will be many officers who will 








cational courses. Knowing these things, the individual 
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stand aghast at the program herein proposed. There’s 
just not enough time in the day for it, they will say, and 
will go on to prove that our training programs and 
schools’ curricula are already stretched to the limit. 
Nevertheless, the battles for which we are preparing our- 
selves in our schools and training programs may never 
be fought if we do not protect our national supply line. 
The handwriting is on the wall and we might as well 
read it. 

In addition to education in economy matters, indivi- 
duals who are savings-minded should be recognized. For 
example, an invitation could be extended to everyone 
in the Armed Forces to submit suggestions for effecting 
greater economy and those whose suggestions are practi- 
cal and useful should be rewarded. Enlisted men could, 
perhaps, be given monetary awards; officers could be 
adequately compensated by appropriate commendation. 
The “suggestion box” pays off, as any business concern 
can prove. The Navy uses it to advantage with its civilian 
employees. During 1951, Navy employees submitted 
51,990 suggestions of which 13,146 were adopted, re- 
sulting in savings to the Navy of $8,414,182. 

Senator Johnson has recommended that officers’ fitness 
reports include a new category designated “cost con- 
sciousness”. He states, rightly, that an important factor 
in the determination of an officer’s efficiency should be 
his demonstrated ability to conserve men, money, and 
materials and that such ability should be one of the 
basic qualifications required for promotion and advance- 
ment. In this respect, some of the services have already 
put this recommendation into effect, but it will not be 
practicable to evaluate an officer’s “cost consciousness” 
until he understands what it is all about. 

If the United States can no longer afford the luxury 
of waste and the luxury of living off the future, there 
must be a change in our economic way of thinking. In- 
stead of the negative approach that it is wrong to waste 
government time, money, and materiel, we must substi- 
tute a positive approach that it is right to save these 
precious commodities. We have to face the fact that 
Uncle Sam can not pump up money and materials for- 
ever without draining the well dry. We have to dis- 
cover that we are the government, that the government is 
not some abstract, vague being whose financial troubles 
are of no concern to us. When we learn that spending the 
government’s money means spending our money, that 
wasting or destroying government property is wasting 
or destroying our property, we will have travelled a long 
way down the road toward a sound economy. 

Should sanguine hopes be realized and the Korean 
war brought to an end, it may appear that the danger of 
a world war has been averted. It will remain a fact, 
however, that so long as Marxist-Leninist doctrine in- 


spires Communist thinking, the economic war will go on. 
US @ MC 
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Synopsis 


Lt Alfred A, Cunningham put the Marine Corps in the air in 
1912 after a little more than two hours flight instruction. As 
Marine aviator No. 1 and Officer in Charge he carefully but 
firmly piloted Marine Corps aviation through World War I. It 
was rough going most of the time, and Marine aviation had 
to get the feel of its wings. But with men like B. L. Smith, 
Mellvain, Evans, Geiger, and Hill at the controls, Leatherneck 
aviation was bound to gain altitude. The willingness of these 
pilots to hunt U-boats in the Azores without “radio, pigeons, or 
Very pistols” and later in France to take up their DeHavilland 
“Flying Coffins” over the German lines augured well for future 


Marine aviation. 


The end of World War I saw Marine Corps aviation with 282 (:- 
officers and 2,180 men, but though the shooting war was over, 
the aviation branch still had a fight on its hands—to keep 
its planes in the air in spite of an American public tired of 


war and its cost. 





tion. In August 1917, Tur- 
ner requested that he be de- 
tailed, not to naval aviation 
but to the Army, and the 
Aviation Section of the Sig- 
nal Corps welcomed him. 
The following month, by spe- 
cial permission of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of War, he was 
designated a “junior mili- 
tary aviator.” 

Turner’s Army designa- 
tion was revoked by the 
Judge Advocate General 17 
December 1917, but two 
months later he was desig- 
nated a naval aviator instead. 
He continued on duty with 








Part II—Between Wars 


® Tuomas C. TURNER WAS IN MANY RESPECTS THE 
most spectacular—and the most ambitious—officer in 
the history of Marine Corps aviation. Born in California, 
he enlisted in the Marine Corps in 1901 at the age of 19. 
He was commissioned second lieutenant the next year 
and served five years in the Philippines and at Vera Cruz, 
where he commanded a machine gun company. 

The outbreak of war found him a major commanding 
the Marine Barracks at San Diego. In his spare time 
he learned to fly with the Army pilots, whose admira- 
tion of Turner seems to have amounted almost to adula- 
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the Army, however. As early 
as 6 November 1917, Col H. H. Arnold, viewing Turner’s 
“excellent record” and noting that Turner was already 
instructing Army flyers at San Diego, recommended that 
he be attached to the Signal Corps for aviation. Turner 
wanted to continue flying, but could not do so in the 
Marine Corps which had only one squadron. That one 
already had a “full complement of personnel,” said “Hap” 
Arnold, and “there is no possibility of another squadron 
being formed in the near future.” Turner reported to 
the Chief Signal Officer 17 days later. From there Turner 


7A title also held by Cunningham and perhaps a few other 
naval aviators. 
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went on to become OinC of flying at the Army’s Elling- 
ton Field at Houston—a lone Marine in the midst of 
thousands of soldiers. 


The letter of commendation issued him by his Army 
superior when he relinquished command of Barron Field, 
Everman, Texas, and returned to the Marine Corps 
appears to characterize Turner as he was found through- 
out most of his career: 


Major Turner is, in my opinion, an officer of 
the very highest type. He is a strict disciplinarian, 
is tactful and earnest and possesses the respect of 
every man under his command. Their loyalty and 
admiration for him, in spite of the fact that he is 
not of the Army, is quite remarkable. 


# TURNER WAS, OF COURSE, senior to Cunningham. He 
was appointed temporary lieutenant colonel the same 
day (28 August 1918) Cunningham was appointed 
major. His advent into naval aviation would prove 
embarrassing to the No. 1 Marine aviator. This advent 
was delayed. Upon being detached from the Army, Tur- 
ner was immediately assigned to a four-year tour as 
adjutant of the Ist Brigade in Haiti. But after nine 
months in Haiti Turner requested aviation duty: “My 
ability in aviation is sufficiently well known. . .. I am 
already an expert aviator both practical and theoretical.” 


Turner Takes Over 


® Upon arrRIvVAL iN WasHINcTON, Tommy Turner 
telieved Maj Cunningham 13 December 1920 as OinC 
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of Marine aviation. Cun- 
ningham had nursed Marine 
aviation through its first dec- 
ade, but now he was through. 
He was given command of 
the Ist Squadron in Santo 
Domingo for the next year 
and a half. Following Ma- 
rine Corps postwar policy, 
which required all aviators 
to return to ground duty at 
certain intervals, Cunning- 
ham was relieved of flying 
orders. Although most avia- 
tors were able to get these 
orders revoked, or to return 
to aviation before their al- 
lotted time, Cunningham was 
never permitted to resume 
flying. (It was explained 
that flying officers were need- 
ed, not administrative off- 
cers.) Cunningham padded 
out his career with sea serv- 
ice, quartermaster duty, and’ 





Lt Christian F. Schilt receiving Medal of Honor from President Coolidge 
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a tour in Nicaragua. In 1935 

he was retired physically as a major,’ aged 57. He died 
four years later at Sarasota, Fla., of coronary throm- 
bosis. His memory is perpetuated in Cunningham Field, 
Cherry Point, N. C., which was dedicated 4 September 
1941, and in the destroyer Alfred A. Cunningham, com- 
missioned 23 November 1944. 


The Scanty, Golden Twenties 


® THe CUNNINGHAM DECADE gave way to the Turner 
decade. Impressive was the word for Turner; he was 
only slightly bigger (5 feet 10 inches, 180 pounds) than 
most of the officers serving under him, but to them he 
seemed eight feet tall. From the time he took over as 
OinC Turner ruled his pilots with an iron hand, even 
during the era when pilots were supposed to be (and 
were) brave young men constantly flirting with death.* 
For Marine aviation Turner’s stern’ measures were un- 


"He was promoted lieutenant colonel on the retired list 16 Janu- 
ary 1936 by an act of Congress which provided that physically 
retired officers commended in combat be retired in the next higher 
grade. ’ ’ 


"In 1922 Marine aviation acquired 17 new officer pilots and had; 
9 killed in crashes. Between June 1923 and June 1924, 11 new’ 


pilots were added, 4 pilots were killed. One young officer sighing’ 
up for ayiation in 1924 was asked whether he wanted three, 
four, or fivé‘year term., “What’s the casualty rate?” he, asked. 
“Oh, about 25 per cent a year,” he was told. “Put me déwn for 
five years,” the second lieutenant. said, “and I'll be 125 per ¢ent 
dead when I return to the line.” > se wh 
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doubtedly beneficial; he never let the Marines get the 
idea that the best flyers are those without discipline. 

One of Turner’s first acts was to lead a two-plane 
flight of wartime DH-4s on 22 April 1922 from Wash- 
ington to Santo Domingo, the longest unguarded flight 
of its kind ever flown over land and water up to that 
time.* For this the four participants were awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross 13 December 1927. 

Regularly Turner was given a waiver for a hearing 
defect in each ear, and just as regularly he drew from 
his superiors an unending string of commendations. 
(RAdm W. A. Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, invariably marked him 4.0 in all categories.) 

Certainly Marine Corps aviation was a bargain for 
the U.S. taxpayer during the 1920s. Efficiency was the 
slogan and economy was the watchword. The number 
of aviators on the payroll is an index: 


1918 282 1925 56 
1919 127 1926 65 
1920 67 1927 73 
1921 43 1928 85 
1922 46 1929 100 
1923 48 1930 132 
1924, 49 


‘Turner flew in the rear cockpit; his pilot was Lt Basil G. 
Bradley. In the second plane were Lt Lawson, H. M. Sanderson 
and GySgt Charles W. Rucker. 





Santo Domingo and Haiti 
# Durinc THESE YEARS the handful of Marine avia- 
tors managed to spread themselves across half the world, 
wherever Leathernecks were sent. The flyers’ first over- 
seas assignment was Santo Domingo, where Capt Walter 
E. McCaughtry arrived with a six-Jenny squadron at 
San Pedro de Marcoris on. 27 February 1919. Attached 
to the 15th Regt until February 1920, the 1st Air Squad- 
ron was transferred to the 2d Marine Brigade at Santo 
Domingo City and assisted the ground troops by straf- 
ing bandit positions, performing reconnaissance missions, 
evacuating wounded in two-seat planes.’ The squadron 
remained in Santo Domingo until 24 July 1924, when 
peace and a constitutional government had been restored. 
Marines had been landed in Haiti as early as 1915 
in an attempt to restore a semblance of order amid the 
financial and political chaos on which the State Depart- 
ment frowned. The 4th Air Squadron of Marines, by 
then designated Ist Division, Squadron E, commanded 
by Capt Harvey B. Mims, with seven HS-2 seaplanes 
and six Jenny landplanes, disembarked on 31 March 


‘Capt Francis T. Evans designed an ambulance plane in 1922 
by modifying a DH with a turtle-back fuselage and equipping it 
with a Stokes stretcher. The planes—two were built at the Naval 
Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia—could accommodate one reclining 
and one sitting patient. They were used frequently in Santo 
Domingo and Haiti, and could cut evacuation time from three 
days by muleback, cart, and truck to two hours’ round trip. 
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Maj Ross E. Rowell 





Maj William J. Wallace and BG-1 


1919 at Port-au-Prince.* There Marine aviators operated 
for 15 years against the caco rebel leaders such as 
Charlemagne Peralte and his successor, Benoit Batraville. 
The Marine brigade consisted of about 80 officers and 
1,200 enlisted men; it was assisted by an American- 
trained native gendarmerie of about 2,700. 

It was the task of the Marines from time to time 
to isolate and run down numerous bandit groups. For 
reconnaissance the newly arrived planes were invaluable. 
Regular air-mail service was maintained between scat- 
tered detachments. The pilots also delivered messages 
and supplies, took aerial photographs, and employed 
a new type of bomb release to insure greater accuracy. 

In 1919 Lt L. H. M. Sanderson found that he could 
hit a target more often by pointing his plane toward 
the target and releasing his bomb from a makeshift 
rack after diving to a low level (about 250 feet) at an 
angle of about 45°—the angle which came to be known 
as glide bombing in WW II. Pilots of VO-9M (as the 
4th Squadron was eventually redesignated) adopted the 
technique as a regular maneuver. VO-9M, its personnel 
rotated about every two years, remained in Haiti until 
the Marines were finally withdrawn. The squadron took 

*Maj Roy Geiger, who took over from Mims, made a favorable 
impression on economy-minded Congressmen inspecting his com- 
mand. Because he had no funds for an office, Geiger had built 


one out of airplane crates and shingled it with flattened gaso- 
line cans. 
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Marine flying field, Managua, Nicaragua 





































off from Port-au-Prince 12 August 1934 and landed in 
Quantico two days later. From there it went to the 
Virgin Islands, became VMS-3 and stayed until decom. 
missioned in May 1944. 


Fighting in Nicaragua 


@ As AN INSTRUMENT OF AMERICAN foreign policy, 
the Marine Corps had a long history of intervention in 
Nicaragua, but it was not until the most violent revolu- 
tion, in the mid-twenties, that Marine aviators became 
involved. Following the landing of the 5th Marines in 
January 1927, the 8 officers and 81 enlisted men of 
VO-1M, commanded by Maj Ross E. Rowell, arrived 
at Corinto on 25 February and proceeded by train to 
Managua, hauling their six DHs on flat cars. 

Revolution was soon rampant. The Marines held 14 
points along the railroad separating the U.S.-supported 
Diaz forces and the Moncada rebels. 

The addition of the 11th Marines on 23 May brought 
the U.S. ground forces up to brigade strength (despite 
the fact that 4,000 Marines were in China, and others 
in Haiti). A second squadron, VO-4M, arrived from 
Quantico with the regiment, and Aircraft Squadrons, 2d 
Brigade, was formed under Rowell as the top aviation 
echelon three days later. Both Diaz and Moncada had 
agreed to disarmament when one of Moncada’s lead- 
ers, Augusto Sandino, pulled out with 150 followers 
who were soon joined by others. Some dissidents soon 
clashed with Marines along the railroad and an exten- 
sive occupation of outposts became necessary. But con- 
ditions looked so much brighter that all but 1,377 
Marines were withdrawn by the end of June, including 
most of the personnel of VO-1M (the remnants joined 
VO-4M, which was redesignated VO-7M on 1 July). 

The peace was quickly shattered when a strong force 
of several hundred Sandinistas attacked the 37-man 
Marine garrison at Ocotal on the evening of 15 July. 
The night attack was beaten off, but when the be 
leaguered Marines refused to surrender after daylight, 
Sandino’s men struck harder than ever. 

Ocotal is 125 miles from Managua, at least 10 days’ 
travel by the crude mountain trails, and the nearest 
Marine reinforcement was no nearer than halfway be- 
tween the two points. The 37 Marines in Ocotal and 
the 47 or 48 Nicaraguan guards (led by a Marine) were 
in a desperate plight. : 

About 1010 two patrolling pilots, Lt Hayne D. Boyden 
and Marine Gunner Michael Wodarczyk, appeared over 
Ocotal and discovered the plight of the defenders. While 
Wodarczyk fired his ammunition at Sandino’s men, Boy- 
den landed to obtain a firsthand report in conversation 
(in Spanish) with a native. Then Boyden joined the 
other pilot; spent 20 minutes expending his own ammu- 
nition, and returned to report to Maj Rowell. Boyden 
and Wodarczyk reached Managua at 1230. 
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Maj Rowell led a five- 
plane flight of DHs, all that 
were available, from the lit- 
tle 400-yard runway. All pi- 
lots had been trained in dive 
bombing by Rowell, who had 
noticed pilots at Kelly Field 
practicing the technique in 
1923 (the Army pilots cred- 
ited its invention to the Brit- 
ish in WW I). The five 
planes formed up in a bomb- 
ing column, received fire 
from 1,500 feet as they cir- 
cled the town. Maj Rowell 
reported long afterward: 


“I led off the attack and 
dived out of column from 
1,500 feet, pulling out at 
about 600. Later we ended 
up by diving in from 1,000 
and pulling out at about 300. 
Since the enemy had not 
been subjected to any form 
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D. T. plane on Culebra maneuvers, 1924 





of bombing attack, other 
than the dynamite charges thrown from the Laird-Swal- 
lows by the Nicaraguan Air Force,’ they had no fear of 
us. They exposed themselves in such a manner that we 
were able to inflict damage which was out of proportion 
to what they might have suffered had they taken cover.” 


# TuHIs WAS THE FIRST organized dive-bombing® attack 
and possibly the first low-altitude attack ever launched in 
support of ground troops. Ground officers estimated 
Sandino’s casualties at 50 to 200; of these 40 to 80 were 
killed, Maj Rowell reported. 


Rowell’s planes flew a total of nearly 50 bombing 
missions against the Nicaraguan guerrillas.° On 28 Feb- 


‘The Nicaraguan Air Force was two planes, two pilots. 

‘After they returned from Nicaragua the Marine flyers put on 
many dive-bombing exhibitions in Montreal, New York, Chicago, 
and Miami. At one of the Cleveland Air Races a famous German 
ace, Ernst Udet, had been invited to participate. He was intensely 
interested in the dive-bombing exhibition, and remarked that he 
could visualize some remarkable developments. This was the same 
Udet who, as a general, designed the Stukas which terrorized 
most of Europe early in WW II. “This was an aftermath of our 
dive-bombing shows wholly unanticipated,” said “Rusty” Rowell. 
The publicity man’s legend has the Marine Corps “inventing” 
dive bombing, with either Rowell or Sanderson or Chief Marine 
Gunner Elmo Reagan as the pioneer. Most senior Marine aviators 
doubt that any individual can claim credit for trying to hit his 
target by aiming his plane at it. But the Marines were first to 
adopt it as standing operating procedure and they worked hardest 
at it. 


‘The total number of missions was higher, many pilots believe, 
but the records show no more. 


ruary 1928 Wodarczyk had part of the tail of his plane 
shot away by rifle fire, but nonetheless dropped his 
bombs from very low altitude, killing Sandino’s right- 
hand man, Espinosa. On 19 March Wodarczyk flew 
seven hours, led his patrol in three hard-fought engage- 
ments, had one of his observers, Capt Francis E. Pierce, 
wounded, received a bullet hole in his own parachute 
pack, had a wire shot away and got several holes in 
his plane. It was his 25th engagement, tops for the 
squadron. 

Several hundred of Sandino’s followers ambushed two 
Marine columns on 30 December 1927, near Quilali. 
Four Marines were killed, the commanders of both col- 
umns were wounded, along with 16 others. Although 
medicine was dropped twice by planes, to save the 
wounded men’s lives it was necessary that they be flown 
out. To make a landing strip it was necessary to burn 
and level part of Quilali. This was done and Lt Christian 
F. Schilt—who had volunteered for the assignment— 
nuzzled in his O2U Corsair biplane (just received as 
replacement for the DHs), which had no brakes and had 
to be slowed down by waiting Marines who hung on 
the wings. Time after time, from 6-8 January, Schilt 
made the precarious trip from Ocotal to Quilali, landing 
under fire on the home-made airfield and evacuating 
the wounded, until 18 were safely removed in 10 hair- 
raising flights. For what the citation called “almost 
superhuman skill” Schilt received the Medal of Honor. 

The cargo transport record compiled by the two 2d 
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F5L flying boat at Guam, 1923 








Curtiss Falcon on landing field at Tientsin, China, 1927 





Brigade squadrons was remarkable for the time, and 
foreshadowed the magnificent performances of South 
Pacific Combat Air Transport (SCAT) and Transport 
Air Group (TAG) over the islands of the Pacific. Only 
a few hundred pounds of cargo could be carried at a 
time in the O2Us and DHs, yet the squadrons managed 
to haul 30 tons or more per week over the formidable 
mountains of Nicaragua; the same pilot who hauled a 
load of gasoline might find himself engaged in dropping 
17-pound bombs on the return trip. 

Maj E. H. Brainard, who had transferred to aviation 
in 1921, succeeded Turner as OinC of Marine aviation 
on 3 March 1925. He managed to obtain the first plane 
the Marines ever had which was built to transport cargo. 
It was like pulling a tooth, but “Chief” Brainard got a 
three-engined Fokker transport in 1927—mainly because 
he had an “in” with Secretary of the Navy Curtis D. 
Wilbur (whose aide Brainard was). 

Brainard himself delivered the plane in Nicaragua on 
4 December 1927 after a long and hazardous overwater 
flight. It was the first flight over the Caribbean and it 
marked a path for the initial Pan American Airways 
operation to Central and South America the following 
year. Brainard’s copilot, Sgt M. T. Shepard, stayed in 
Nicaragua and flew the plane over 1,000 hours in the 
following year. 


® Two more FoKKERs were acquired and sent to Nica- 
ragua. Marine cargo operations made military history. 
Three Fokkers, making six flights in one day, carried 
9,654 pounds of freight on 10 February 1928. As larger 
Ford three-engined transports were also received, the 
figures shot even higher. During the week ending 11 
August 1928 the squadrons hauled 68,614 pounds. In 
the week ending 20 October 1928 the Marines made 209 
flights, mostly freight hauls, using 20 planes (3 Fokkers, 
6 OCs, 7 OL-8s, 4 O2U-1s). Even with the two Fords 
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under repair in Panama, 63,252 pounds of cargo were 
carried. 


In the Pacific 


® THE First MARINE AVIATORS ever to serve west of 
San Francisco were 10 pilots and 90 enlisted men of 
Flight L, 4th Squadron, who reached Guam 17 March 
1921 under the command of Lt Donald E. Keyhoe, who 
was relieved by Capt George W. Martin upon arrival. 
Flying N-9s, HS2Ls, and F5Ls (all seaplanes), Marine 
aviators did outpost duty on Guam for 10 years. They 
were withdrawn 24 February 1931 and did not return 
until F4Us of MAG-21 arrived slightly over 13 years later. 

Most of the squadron had its outpost service inter- 
rupted for duty still farther west. In early 1927 a Chi- 
nese civil war threatened foreigners in Shanghai, Peking, 
and other cities, as the Nationalist troops of Chiang Kai- 
shek began moving against the northern war lords. 
Four regiments of Marines were rushed to China, where 
they were organized as the 3d Brigade under command 
of Brig Gen Smedley D. Butler, As aviation components, 
a headquarters detachment and a fighter squadron were 
dispatched from San Diego under Maj Francis T. Evans. 

Meanwhile, on 11 April, 4 officers and 94 men of the 
Guam squadron were shipped to Shanghai. The Guam 
and Stateside squadrons arrived 3 May only to find 
that arrangements had not been completed with any 
Chinese government for use of a landing field. All sailed 
away in Chaumont the next day and languished for six 
weeks at the naval station at Olongapo, P.I. (As Maj 
Brainard pointed out in a hearing on the 1929 Naval 
Appropriations Bill, the Marines wouldn’t have needed a 
landing field or anybody’s permission if they had had 
a carrier.) 

During the next year and a half the three reorganized 
squadrons—usually a total of 15 pilots and about 150 
other personnel—flew 3,818 sorties, mostly reconnais- 































Racing plane flown in last Curtiss Trophy Race, 1930 > 








sance around Tientsin, to keep an eye on the Chinese 
adversaries. This time there was no Boxer Rebellion. 

The Marine flyers never fired a shot in anger, although 
they had seven planes holed, but their state of readiness 
was the subject of a commendation which Brig Gen 
Butler sent to LtCol Turner.’ 





Death of Turner 


@ TURNER TOOK OVER AGAIN as OinC on 10 May 1929. 
He served until 26 October 1931, when he died of injuries 
suffered two days earlier. Landing at Gonaives, Haiti, in 
a new Sikorsky amphibian, Turner impetuously shoved 
aside a sergeant and jumped out to inspect the damage 
caused by the plane’s left wheel sinking two feet in the 
soft sand. He forgot to allow for the list as he walked 








under the propeller, which cleanly severed the right side 
of his face. Despite his appalling wound, Turner was 
somehow able to walk unassisted into the dispensary. 
Doctors said it was a miracle he lived two days. 

Turner at 49 had been about to be promoted to brig- 
adier general, a rank no other aviator attained until 
eight years later. He was the 104th Marine aviator to 
meet a violent death. 

The middle decade served to give the Marine flyers 
“a sense of the ground” and te breed the mutual con- 
fidence between air and ground which is indispensable 
to effective tactical aviation. The combat experiences of 
the twenties came in handy in the forties—the young 
pilots who fought in Nicaragua turned up in WW II 
as group and wing commanders. 

= oo ee —e Marine aviators made their last flights in Nicaragua 
4 Curtiss Hawk, 1927 Y Douglas OD-1, 1929 on 22 December 1932, and were withdrawn along with 
the remnants of the 2d Brigade the following month, 
leaving the policing of the country to the Marine-trained 
Guardia Nacional. The period 1930-32 witnessed the 
further development of aerial transport and the emer- 
gence of short-wave radio—a Ford transport arrived with 
the first set in early 1931. 












The Thirties 


@® Roy GEIcER sUCCEEDED TURNER as OinC and held 
the office for the four-year term 6 November 1931 to 29 
May 1935. He in turn was succeeded by Ross Rowell, 
who served from 30 May 1935 to 10 March 1939. Rowell 
was followed by Ralph J. Mitchell, who had entered 
aviation in 1921, six years after his graduation from 
the Naval Academy, and had commanded the Nicaragua 
squadrons in 1931. Mitchell’s four-year term carried 
him through the first 15 months of WW II. 

These were the three senior officers of Marine aviation 


during the war against Japan. 
Throughout the depression of the early thirties and 
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“Turner had assumed command of the “Asiatic” aviators in 
August 1927. 
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the gradual recovery of the last half of the decade, Marine 
aviation, like all the arms of all the services, operated 
on a starvation budget. The arrival of even half a dozen 
new planes—such as Boeing’s F4B-4 fighter (1934), 
Chance Vought’s SB2U-1 dive bomber (1934), or Brew- 
ster’s F2A-1 fighter (1936)—was something to marvel 
at. The Marine aviators were the last to get the new 
planes (a condition that obtained until the closing 
months of WW II). 

An idea of how hard was the core of Marine aviation, 
particularly before Munich (September 1938), may be 
gathered from the roster of pilots: 


1931 129 1936 145 
1932 132 1937 176 
1933 133 1938 217 
1934 138 1939 227 
1935 138 1940 245" 


Fleet Marine Force 


® For THe Marine Corps the most notable event of 
the 1930s was the establishment on 8 December 1933 
of the Fleet Marine Force (FMF). This took the Marines 
out of the “expeditionary forces” category and com- 
mitted them to an overriding wartime mission: the seiz- 
ure of bases for naval operations. The peacetime mission 
was just as important: the preparation and education for 
the wartime job, which entailed a general overhauling 


of the Marine Corps Schools. 


“As of 30 June. By the end of 1940 there were 425. 





4 Curtiss (N2C-2) trainer Y Boeing (F4B-4) fighter 
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OL-9 amphibian, 1930 





In other words, the Marine Corps shifted from a 
simple, rough-and-ready gang, which could fight banana 
wars or serve the Army as infantry, to a specialized 
organization with a primary mission. The Marines seized 
their new assignment with gusto, and if they were not 
the only service dealing in amphibious warfare, they 
were its most sincere practitioners. The skeptics could 
(and did) say, after reading the gloomy details of 
Gallipoli’s failure, that it was impossible to land and 
stay landed in the face of heavy enemy opposition, but 
the Marines had their assignment and they worked on it. 
The result was what the British military historian, 
MajGen J. F. C. Fuller, calls “In all probability . . . the 
most far-reaching tactical innovation of the war.” 

. . . It is as well to outline the tactics now gen- 
erally applied to these many island assaults. . . . 
First, the objective to be assaulted was bombed 
and bombarded, and under this protective fire the 
assaulting forces moved across the water in three 
waves or echelons. First came a line of rocket- 
firing landing craft... . Next... “alligators”— 
cannon-armed amphibious tanks—moved forward 
to seize the beaches. Lastly came the troop-carry- 
ing landing craft, bearing infantry, artillery, and 
engineers, to give weight to the assault and to 
occupy, clean up and consolidate the ground gained. 


@ THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FLEET Marine Force 
placed the Marine Corps in the fleet organization “as an 
integral part thereof, subject to the orders, for tactical 
employment, of the Commander-in-Chief U.S. Fleet.” 
When not assigned to the fleet the Marine Corps com- 
mand was to be exercised by the Commandant, who 
remained responsible directly to the Secretary of the 
Navy. Finally, the Corps had outflanked the ever-present 
danger that it might be relegated to nothing except guard 
duty and other secondary tasks. 


Aviation in the Fleet Marine Force 


@® THE DEVELOPMENT OF the Fleet Marine Force 
brought about many changes in the organization of 
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Expeditionary Forces, was redesignated Aircraft One, 
Fleet Marine Force, and Aircraft Squadrons, West Coast 
Expeditionary Forces, became Aircraft Two, Fleet Marine 
Force. (The designation of the forces on each coast 
as wings did not occur until 1941.) When detached for 
expeditions, the forces took the name of the organiza- 
tion with which they operated; e.g., Aircraft, 2d Marine 
Brigade. 

In June 1935 aviation was taken from the Division 
of Operations and Training at Headquarters Marine 


BG-1 scout, 1935 


Marine Corps aviation. Aircraft Squadrons, East Coast 
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tioned in Lexington. These two squadrons stayed on 
board three years, until 14 November 1934, during 
which time about 60 of the 100 Marine aviators had 
carrier duty. 

Unfortunately, the U. S. had only the two carriers, plus 
the old converted collier Langley. The Marines never had 
carriers of their own (as Maj Brainard advocated in 
1928) until the last year of the war when they were 
assigned escort carriers for operational use. Thus, dur- 
ing most of WW II, the Marines were restricted in their 
support of amphibious operations to those landings which 





Grumman (F3F-2) fighter, 1938 





Corps and established as an independent section under 
the Major General Commandant. On 1 April 1936 the 
OinC (Rowell) became the Director of Marine Corps 
Aviation, which required division status. 

The Director served as an advisor to the Commandant 
on all aviation matters, and as a liaison officer between 
the Marine Corps and the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Unlike the Marine Corps infantry and artillery, which 
drew their supplies from both Army and Navy (in addi- 
tion to furnishing much of their own), Marine aviation 
depended on the Navy for its planes and all other 
aviation equipment. 

In January 1939 the Navy’s General Board drafted 


Marine aviation’s mission: 


Marine Aviation is to be equipped, organized 
and trained primarily for the support of the Fleet 
Marine Force in landing operations and in support 
of troop activities in the field; and secondarily as 
replacement squadrons for carrier-based naval air- 
craft. 


® THE SECONDARY MISSION which had been long advo- 
cated’*—replacements for carrier aircraft—was a devel- 
opment of the first carrier-basing of Marine squadrons. 
Capt William J. Wallace’s VS-14M went on board Sara- 
toga 2 November 1931, and on the same day VS-15M 
(Lt William O. Brice as commanding officer) was sta- 





“Cunningham told the General Board 7 January 1919 Marines 
should be trained so as to be able to fly off carriers “if required.” 





were within fighter range of bases already won, Other- 
wise, aviation operations chiefly concerned base defense, 
to which the Marine Corps devoted only about one-third 
of its efforts. It should be added, hastily, that the defense 
of Guadalcanal and Okinawa was just about the most 
important cause anyone could undertake in these first and 
last offensives of WW II. 

In June 1940 Congress authorized the Navy’s 10,000- 
plane program, with Marine aviation’s allotment 1,167. 
Plans were drawn for the establishment of four groups 
of 11 squadrons each. After the landing exercises in 1941, 
the Commanding General, Atlantic Amphibious Force, 
decided that a single division making an amphibious 
landing required 12 fighter, 8 dive-bomber, 2 observa- 
tion, and 4 utility squadrons. But so many squadrons 
were a long time in accruing. 

The lst and 2d Marine Aircraft Wings (MAW) were 
commissioned in July 1941, but when war came five 
months later there was still only one group in each wing 
—MAG-11 at Quantico and MAG-21 mostly at Ewa on 
the island of Oahu, where it had been since January. 
As the Japanese carriers secretly sailed through the 
North Pacific toward Pearl Harbor the entire Marine 
aviation organization consisted of 13 squadrons and 251 
planes of all types, including 15 of the Ist MAW that 
were “combat worthy” in the estimation of a 1944 his- 
torian. When the last shot was fired in 1945 Marine 
aviation consisted of 128 tactical aircraft squadrons and 
10,049 pilots; 5,389 ground officers and 101,086 enlisted 
men and women. US # MC 
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American Foreign Policy .. . 


MASTER PLAN U. S. A.—John Fischer, 253 pages. New 
York: Harper's. $3.00 


Master Plan U. S. A. is an 
attempt to show that Ameri- 
can foreign policy is not as} 
“fouled-up” as it often seems. de 
Writing with rare good hu- 
mor and with almost unbe- 
lievable impartiality, John 
Fischer explains the planning 
in a field where many of us 
have wondered if there were 
any plans. Our own Ameri- 
can brand of “politburo”’ is 
the 11 members of the Na- 
tional Security Council, a planning organization that 
“works” but one that lacks continuity of thought, word, 
and deed due to the part-time character of its members. 
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According to the author, before the Master Plan was 
evolved there was an “Estimate of the Situation.” This 
estimate resulted in a Master Plan. 


The Master Plan can be summed up rather roughly 
something like this. The U. S. A. must “draw the line” 
and do it now. This line actually is many lines, each 
of which is drawn in a different part of the globe and 
drawn as the need arises. Once determined, the lines 
must be held not only by this country, but by the strength 
of the free nations of the world. If we are successful in 
these two objectives and if we present “situations of 
strength” soon enough we may be able to avoid a war 
with Russia. If we let the Russians or their satellites 
push into an area vital to us, we may have to fight. 

If there are blueprints there must be architects and 
Mr. Acheson is one of the most important architects in 
American history. The fair analysis of the present Sec- 
retary of State is reason enough to read this book. 

Mr. Fischer, having presented the Master Plan and 
its authors, discusses the plan against the somber back- 
ground of its world-wide problems—Britain, Europe, 
NATO, China, and what he calls the “German Booby 
Trap.” 


Most powerful is the author’s plea for “revolutions” 
Pp p 
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marked with the “Made in USA” label. What he advo. 
cates is the broad dissemination of what is good in 
America—not in such a manner as to arouse envy, as 
in Hollywood movies—but in such a way as to help. 
Agriculturists to India; oil men to Indonesia—experts 
who will help the world help itself to become self-sufh- 
cient. This ideal, similiar to the Truman Plan, is con- 
sidered by the author to be one of the weaknesses in 
execution of our present policy. 

The author, who wrote Why They Behave Like Rus- 
sians, is deadly serious about his subject but his touch 
is light. This book clears the fog from what goes on 


in Foggy Bottom. 
Reviewed by LtCol F. S. Aldridge 


Germany’s War With Russia .. . 


DANCE OF DEATH—Eric Kern, 225 pages. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1951. $2.50 


Eric Kern was, and presumably still is, a loyal Nazi. 
He was, and presumably still is, a journalist by trade. 
Close perusal of his Dance of Death might also result in 
the logical presumption that, above all, he is an extremely 
discerning individual. 

Dance of Death is the engrossing account of Ger- 
many’s war with Russia. An account related by a man 
who fought as an NCO in one of the Third Reich’s crack 
SS divisions—the Adolf Hitler Bodyguard Division. On 
the surface, the book is merely a chronicle of the early 
victories of Hitler’s armies, and the gradual swing of 
the pendulum to the bitter defeats of the closing phases 
of the war. It is obvious, however, that the author 


intended his book to be more than a calendar of events. 
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in this intent he has succeeded admirably. 


The most interesting aspect of his work is the theme 
of gradual disillusionment suffered by the author in the 
“sreat” cause for which he was fighting. The revelation 
that Germany was completely botching her colonial pol- 
icy in regard to the Russians, as well as the startling 
realization of the methods they were adopting to obtain 
their objectives are the factors which prompted Kern’s 
disillusionment. 

The author often speaks what, for a German, are 
strange paradoxes. On one occasion he states that deeply 
embedded in the Russian people lies a traditional distrust 
of their neighbors and an inherent belief that they are 
ordained to redeem the world. How strangely familiar is 
this echo of one of the basic tenets of the Nazi philoso- 
phy. Again he accuses the Russian leaders of a result that 
he well might have applied to his own in saying that if 
the Bolshevist experiment has succeeded in anything, it 
has been in the mechanization of living. 

It is interesting to note that Kern blames the rise of 
Russia to world power on the German administration. 
Germany's invasion of Russia, in addition to being a 
grave tactical mistake, precipitated Stalin’s great politi- 
cal experiment, according to Kern. The result of Ger- 
many’s blunders of a colonial war, combined with the 
political juggling of the Commintern diverted the Com- 
munist - war -into -a national -war. - This- inadvertently 
accomplished a union so long sought by Stalin, the mar- 
riage of Marxism with the traditional heritage of the 
Muscovites. In the words of the author, “. . . this inter- 
marriage between Russian imperialism and Bolshevism 
constitutes the most powerful menace to civilization since 
Ghengis Khan.” To these words may this reviewer offer 
a fervent, Amen! 


It is entirely conceivable that many readers will not 
approve or condone the author’s beliefs. Be that as it 
may. Few readers, if any, can fail to agree that this book 
provides an informative and interesting glimpse into the 
mind of a man who fought on the other side. If for no 
other reason, Dance of Death is well worth reading. 


Reviewed by Maj Philip N. Pierce 





ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


Save money by buying your books from the 
GAZETTE Bookshop at a ten per cent dis- 
count from prices listed at right. We can 
supply you with all current books, and all 
older titles that are still in print. For your 
convenience, use the order blank on the 


reverse side of this page. 
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For Marines 


Battle for Tarawa Monograph Hq USMC 
Boot Cpl Gilbert Bailey 
Bougainville and the Northern Solomons 
Monograph Hq USMC 
Gen H. M. Smith 
Defense of Wake Monograph Hq USMC 
Follow Me 2d Marine Division Unit History 
George Washington, Vols Ill & IV, set 
Douglas S. Freeman 
Monograph Hq USMC 
Richard Tregaskis 


Coral and Brass 


Guadalcanal Campaign 
Guadalcanal Diary 
Guidebook For Marines 
History of the U. S. Marine Corps 
Col Clyde H. Metcalf 
History of U. S. Naval Operations in World War Il, 
Vols I-VII, each Samuel E. Morison 
Leatherhead Sgt Norval E. Packwood, Jr. 
Manual for Courts-Martial* United States 195! 
*No Discount 
Marines at Midway Monograph Hq USMC 
Marine Aviation in the Philippines 
Monograph Hq USMC 
Robert Sherrod 
LtCol R. B. Rigg 


On to Westward 
Red China's Fighting Hordes 
Saipan: The Beginning of the End 
Monograph Hq USMC 
Short Histery of the Marine Corps (t75th Anniversary 
Issue of Marine Corps GAZETTE) 
Sixth Marine Division 
Story of U.S. Marines Maj G. P. Hunt 
The Seizure of Tinian Maj Carl W. Hoffman 
The Spearhead: 5th Marine Division 
Howard M. Conner 
Monograph Hq USMC 
Unit History 
Maj Frank O. Hough 


Unit History 


The Assault on Peleliu 

The Fourth Marine Division 

The Island War 

The Landing Party Manual 

The Ninth Marines 

The Old Breed: Ist Marine Division 

George McMillan 
Unit History 


Unit History 


The Third Marine Division 
The Uniform Code of Military Justice 
Col F. B. Weiner 

The U. S. Marines and Amphibious War* 
Isely and Crowl 
*Special price to Marine Corps Association members 
This Is War David Douglas Duncan 
Uncommon Valor Six Combat Correspondents 
War in Korea Marguerite Higgins 


Current Best Sellers 
Fiction 
Herman Wouk 
Nicholas Monsarrat 


Erich M. Remarque 
C. S. Forester 


The Caine Mutiny 
The Cruel Sea 
Spark of Life 


Lieutenant Hornblower 


Hold Back the Night Pat Frank 
General 

Mr. President William Hillman 

The Sea Around Us Rachel L. Carson 

The Life of Billy Yank Bell J. Wiley 


$1.50 
2.50 


2.00 
3.00 
1.25 
6.00 


15.00 
4.25 
25 
1.50 


5.50 
6.00 


1.00 
2.50 


2.50 
3.00 
3.75 
3.25 
1.00 


1.50 
2.50 


6.50 
5.00 


3.50 
7.50 
3.80 


2.75 


3.95 
4.00 
3.75 
3.50 
3.00 


5.00 
3.50 
6.00 
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membership in the Marine Corps Association upon payment of subscription. 


C1) 1! enclose $3.00 for a one year subscription to the GAZETTE. 
C1) | enclose $5.50 for a two year subscription to the GAZETTE. 
C1 As | am qualified for membership, enroll me as a member of the Marine Corps Association.° 


NAME AND RANK (Print) 





ADDRESS (Print) 








Signed 


*Membership in the Marine Corps Association includes your subscription to the 
GAZETTE and a 10 per cent discount on purchases from the GAZETTE Bookshop. 


Gazette Bookshop, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 


Enclosed is my check/money order for $. 
late: ok Ohdel-s4 for which please send me the following books which | 
have listed by title and price. 
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Members of the Marine Corps Association are entitled to 10 per cent discount on books. 
Make checks or money orders payable to GAZETTE Bookshop. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s, please. 


























The article The Chinese Communists which ap- 
peared in the April issue of the Marine Corps Gazette 
bears more upon political matters than upon those 
military subjects which are properly the concern of 
the Gazette. Its context, moreover, may be interpreted 
as presenting political views which are of a controver- 
sial nature. For the foregoing reasons the article is 


considered by the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
as not being appropriate for publication in the Gazette. 
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